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Mr. KIWANIAN! 


Many worth-while services and com- 
modities are advertised in every issue 
of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE. 
Know the best —read these sales mes- 
sages and spend your money wisely. 


Make Further Use of THE KIWA- 
NIS MAGAZINE — your magazine — by 
advertising your own product or service. 
The Kiwanis market merits your atten- 
tion. Kiwanians buy shoes, clothing, 
food, radios, automobiles. They own 
homes, play golf, send their children to 
schools and colleges, and take an oc- 
casional trip abroad. And, they find 
time to take an active interest in the 
welfare of their respective communi- 


ties. 


and cooperation will be extended. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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‘‘Unaccustomed as I am— 


, Xet 4 Weeks 
He Swept Them Off Their Feet! 


N a daze he slumped to his seat. Failure 

when a good impression before 

these men meant so much. Over the coffee 

next morning, his wife noticed 
his gloomy, preoccupied air. 

‘“What’s the trouble dear?” 

“Oh ; nothing. I just 
fumbled my big chance last 
night, that’s all!’ 

“John! You don’t mean! 
that your big idea didn’t go 
over!”’ 

“TI don’t think so. But, 
Great Scott, I didn’t know 
they were going to let me do 
the explaining. I outlined it 
to Bell—he’s the public speaker of our 
company! I thought he was going to do 
the talking!’ 

“‘But, dear, that was so foolish. It was 
your idea—why let Bell take all the credit? 
They’ll never recognize your 
ability if you sit back all the 
time. You really ought to learn 
how to speak in public!”’ 

‘“‘Well, I’m too old to go to 
school now. And, besides, I 
haven’t got the time!”’ 

‘*Say, I’ve got the answer to 
that. Where’s that magazine? 
. .. Here—read this. Here’s an 
internationally known institute 
that offers a home study course 
in effective speaking. They 
offer a free book entitled, How to Work 
Wonders With Words, which tells how 
any man can develop his natural speaking 
ability. Why not send for it?”’ 

He did. And a few minutes’ reading of 
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this amazing book changed the entire course of 
ohn Harkness’ business career. It showed him 
how a simple and easy method, in 20 minutes a day 
would train him to dominate one man or thou- 
sands—convince one man or - 

many —how to talk at business (2) 
meetings, lodges, banquets and } . 
social affairs. It ban- ” aa \Xy 
ished all the mystery eA NW, 
and magic of effective 
speaking and revealed 
the natural Laws of 
Conversation that dis- 
tinguish the powerful 
speaker from the man 
who never knows what 
to say. 

Four weeks sped by 
quickly. His associates 
were mystified by the change in his attitude. He 
began for the first time to voice his opinions at busi- 
ness conferences. Fortunately, the opportunity to 
resubmit his plan occurred a few weeks later. But 
this time he was ready. ‘*‘Go ahead with the plan,’’ 
said the president, when Harkness had finished his 
talk. ‘‘I get your idea much more 
clearly now. And I’m creating a 
new place for you—there’s room at 
the top in our organization for men 
who know how to talk!’’ 

And his newly developed talent 
has created other advantages for 
him. He is a sought-after speaker 
for civic banquets and lodge affairs. 
Social leaders compete for his at- 
tendance at dinners because he is 
such an interesting talker. And he 
lays all the credit for his success to 
his wife’s suggestion—and to the 
facts contained in this free book 
How to Work Wonders With 
Words. 

* * * 

For fifteen years the North American Institute 
has been proving to men that ability to express one’s 
self is the result of training, rather than a natural 
gift of a chosen few. Any man with a grammar 
school education can absorb and apply quickly the 
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natural Laws of Conversation. With these laws 
in mind, the faults of timidity, self-consciousness, 
stage-fright and lack of poise disappear; repressed 
ideas and thoughts come forth in words of fire. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


Have you an open mind? Then send for 
this free book, How to Work Wonders With 
Words. Over 65,000 men in all walks of 
life—including many bankers, lawyers, poli- 
ticians and other prominent men—have found 

in this book a key that has opened 
a veritable floodgate of natural 
speaking ability. See for yourself 
how you can become a popular 
and dominating speaker! Your 
copyis waiting for you—free—sim- 
ply for the mailing of the cou- 
pon. 








North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 918-A, Chicago, III. 


: North American Institute, Dept. 918-A 

: 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

1 Please send me FREE and without obligation my 
. copy of your inspiring booklet, How to Work Wonde 
With Words, and full information regarding your 
bun ; ‘ " 

Course in Effective Speaking. 
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It’ is all they Fag lee OF 
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Writes freely and easily without a 
miss, skip or blur! 

Never blots, balks, dries up, 
scratches, leaks or soils hands! 
Writes equally well on rough or 
smooth paper! 

Wonderful for making carbon 
copies with original in ink! 

Draws lines to a ruler without 
smear or smudge! 

That’s what thousands of satis- 
fied Inkograph users say. Many 
tell us it is the best writing in- 
strument they have ever used 
regardless of price. Unlike a 
fountain pen, anyone can use your 
Inkograph without fear of spreading 
or injuring its 14-kt. solid gold 
point. 


writing! 


Take adoantage of our free 10 day trial 
offer and test the most satisfactory 
writing instrument you have ever used. 








REE 10 DAYS TR AL 








t * rm | were Jinte, d by us. 
m Inkograph has proven so satis- [ 
actory and has elicited consider- 
able favorable mment am enclos- 
fi aise THE NEW IMPROVED 
hree more. 7% . Trave 
Ciaim Agent, J pila, Mo.. mena: 
aa Inkograph f I y justifies al) PATENTED TRADEMARK 
laims you ke own a Water- 
man but Inkograph is far pre ible. 1, 27, 1925 Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Frank R. Sargent, Oakland, Calif Off 
You have one of the best writing eae 99 
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send originals in ink to factory instead of Combines the Best Features  ‘icient to write thousands of ‘words. 
& pencile sheet It surely flows over the q 
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before to trace straigl oa tee and points of both, plus improvements not prevents clogging. No complicated mech- 
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than the Ink graph, but Inkograph is better than 


either 


instruments since the Babylonians recorded their 
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ished, black fountain pen material, ard as you like, without fear of bending, spreac 
ing, injuring or disterting its 14-Kt. solid gold 


with 14-Kt. solid gold point and point, 


It is the greatest improvement in writing 


a ee Atwell. C with a trlangulat pointed feed, safety screw cap, self-filling Ideal for Salesmen’s Orders, Private Correspond- 
+ wer ~lip In workmanship ence, Office, Sales and Billing Records or any 
My Inkograph is the first and only writing utens!1 leve r and Ciip. K Pp, > 


ever owned that I can use with pleasure To be 
without it for any time would upset my business day. 
It has always worked perfectly I have never had any 
@iMeulty with it. Arthur L. Fox, Centerville, Mich, 


qu: lity and appearance it is the work requiring exceptionally clear carbon copies. 


am . of pens selling for a great | Dissatisfied With Your Fountain Pen 
eal more, 


: —try the Inkograph, it’s all we ask. If it does 
am a bank teller, just what I have been not prove entirely satisfactory, is not handie r atid 
ad meee all nee of ooking for, T have had Cannot Leak superior, and does not write fas vother than any 
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¥ By O. SamMuEL CUMMINGS \\s 

International President y/ 

, f 

: Come to Milwaukee in June! A great industrial metropolis, and yet its location on Lake ) 
Michigan makes it the mecca of thousands of summer tourists. A great commercial center, Ye 

a and yet the gateway to the ‘‘playground of the Middle West.” ‘, 

i 3 

e) Hundreds of Wisconsin lakes lure those who enjoy fishing, swimming and boating. \S 
5 Lake Geneva and Lake Winnebago have no rivals here or abroad. Virgin forests skirt 

BY rivers and lakes as untouched in their natural beauty as when Pere Marquette first visited i 

f the state. Golf courses and tennis courts, with the luxuries of well appointed hotels, are ; 

a available to those who enjoy a vacation de luxe. \S 
\ ° - P ° » . . 4 : 

No one section of either the United States or Canada presents all the varieties of 

y natural beauty and summer delight which both countries offer in such abundance. The f. 

i International conventions of Kiwanis, located in various sections of the two countries in : 

o/ which our clubs are located, provide never-to-be-forgotten opportunities to explore new ‘o 
“ ’ . . : ; 

beauty spots and to enjoy one's favorite sports. Come to Milwaukee and linger after the 
y convention to enjoy the beauties of Wisconsin and the Land o’ Lakes. f 
¥ In Milwaukee the delegates and members of over 1800 Kiwanis clubs will meet. ed 
The convention offers a dual enjoyment, that of receiving and giving. At no other time in 
the year can the Kiwanian receive so much in so short a time. On no other occasion can fe 

a the Kiwanian expect as an individual or as a delegate to contribute so effective a voice in ; 

y the administration of Kiwanis International and in determining the future of our beloved y 

organization. 

S What a feast of fellowship awaits us at Milwaukee! Old friends to be greeted, new P 

friendships to be formed. The delightful days of travel to and from the convention city j 

J with other Kiwanians and their families. Friendships among its members are fundamental \ 

to organization success. The Milwaukee Convention provides the inspiring setting for the 

y establishment and development of the richest friendships of life—Kiwanis friendships. fo 

¥ Milwaukee is ready! ta 

The Milwaukee committees, the International Committee on Convention Program 

x and the Convention Office have been preparing diligently to provide every facility for the - 

f entertainment and educational, inspirational and legislative features of the convention. } 

sn . -_ ° . . e a 

4 The Milwaukee Convention will be a milestone of progress. The program has been ‘; 

designed to definitely advance the work of Kiwanis in the direction it has set for itself. 

nN Come to Milwaukee! As Milwaukee is the gateway to vacation land, so likewise, F. 

y it is the gateway to greater Kiwanis achievement. y 

ee ee Ae A a 



































President Hoover’s Prosperity Reserve Plan 
perity 


The Jones Bill Already favorably Reported by Senate 


Committee on Commerce 


By JOHN B. ANDREWS 


Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation 


NEMPLOYMENT is to business what disease is to 

a healthy body. It is both a symptom and a cause. 
Suppose a man is out of work. He does not spend. Dur- 
ing the first few days of unemployment, he may merely feel 
indisposed to spend. Presently he is retrenching in all 
Savings, if they exist, have gone—or are con- 
The man cannot cover the bodies of his 


directions. 
siderably reduced. 
children or fill their stomachs. 

This is bad for business. A pocketbook withdrawn from 
the market means goods unsold—produced commodities left 
on the shelves. That is no way in 
which to produce success in business. 

Nor does the process stop there. In 
a little while the man is dependent on 
friends, relatives or charity. Thus, the 
purchasing power of others is reduced. 
Unemployment, in other words, grows 
by what it feeds upon. 

We think of unemployment as a per- 
sonal tragedy, but it is a business loss 
and a social waste. One unemployed 
man in the community tends to produce 
another. A large number of unem- 
ployed tend to produce many more. 

Unemployment in one line of work 
tends to produce unemployment in 
other lines of work. A steamfitter who 
is out of a job cannot buy shoes, pie or 
street car fare. 


*See Published Hearing, April 12, 1928, on 
S. 2475. 
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The remedy for unemployment is to put people to work. 
That is the marvelous discovery of—perhaps the present 
decade. It used to be thought that the remedy for unem- 
ployment was bread lines, removing the residents of cities to 
the country, promoting habits of temperance and frugality, 
and other nostrums. The problem was conceived as what to 
do with the unemployables, the unfortunates and the mendi- 
cants. Now we know that unemployed people are people 
who are not employed. And we imagine that if they were 
employed they would cease to be unemployed. 

That is why everybody is interested 
in President Hoover’s proposal for 
what is called a “construction” or 
“prosperity” reserve. President Hoover 
Is an engineer and man of industry; 
he knows something about deep-seated 
aspects of things. As chairman, in 
1921, of the President’s Conference on 
Unemployment, he helped to give pur- 
pose to the first federal recognition that 
unemployment is a national problem. 
He not only learned something about 
unemployment then, but there is solid 
ground for believing that he has a plan 
based on some of the conclusions of 
that conference. 

Incidentally, his plan is directly in 
line with the proposals of the Jones 
“prosperity reserve bill,” so called, in 
Congress. This bill was favorably re- 
ported in April 1928 by the U. S. 
Senate Committee on Commerce.* A 
majority of Senators are said to be in 
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favor of it, but so far a minority has 
succeeded in keeping it from coming 
to a vote. 

Mr. Hoover’s plan, so far as we 
know it, was announced by Governor 
Brewster of Maine at 
the Conference of Gov- 
ernors at New Orleans 
last November. Mr. 


Hoover had just re- 


KIWANIS 


fills these specifications. To begin 
with, the construction business as a 
whole has had for several years past an 
annual volume of seven billion dollars ; 
this is approximately one-tenth of the 
total of the country’s 
business. Construction 
of public works alone 
accounts for between a 
third and a fourth of 
all construction; in 





ceived the approval of 
voters at the polls. 
Governor Brewster 
said that he spoke as 
the “authorized repre- 
sentative” of the Presi- 
dent-elect-—and Mr. 
Hoover has acquies ed 
in that statement, by 
his silence if by no 
other means. 


The Plan 

The plan is, to state it briefly, to re- 
lease the construction of public works 
when necessary. At first blush this 
does not seem like a very profound pro- 
posal. But the more one studies it, the 
more clear do its purposes become. 

Mr. Hoover would so plan the con- 
struction of public works that only the 
most necessary work would be done 
when business was good and employ- 
ment high. When critical times threat- 
ened, and there was danger of con- 
siderable unemployment, he would 
push through large reserves of public 
construction—as a stimulus to busi- 
(How this will stimulate busi- 
His plan, 


“construc- 


ness. 
ness we shall see presently. ) 
for this reason, is called a 
tion” or “prosperity” reserve -and 
Governor Brewster indicated that Mr. 
Hoover would gradually build up 
something like three billions of dollars 
worth of public construction, ready at 
any time to be let the moment business 
conditions seemed to require it. 


Four Essentials 


If one were to draw up the specifica- 
a business, or industry, that 
would stimulate activity in general, 
what would he write? Mr. Otto T. 
Mallery, chairman of one of the com- 
mittees of the 1921 conference, thinks 
would have to be one 


trons of 


the industry 
which: 


(a) Represents a considerable vol- 
ume of business in itself. 

(b) Is located in practically every 
community so that all parts of 
the country would benefit. 

(c) Calls for products from many 
other industries. 

(d) Could be stimulated at the right 
time by simple action with the 
minimum amount of effort. 


Now, it is obvious that the construc- 
tion of public works very closely ful- 





other words, it is in it- 
self a two billion dollar 
business. This is large 
enough to do a lot of 
stimulating, once it gets 
started. 





In 1926, according 
to the Department of 
Commerce Yearbook, 
the following amounts 
of money were spent 
for the following purposes: 

Streets and roads....... $483,898,000 
ee a ne ae 103,741,000 
Hospitals and institutions 140,000,000 
Educational buildings... 407,800,000 

Construction of public works is car- 
ried on everywhere, not only in every 
city of size, but in smaller places and 
outlying districts. It is carried on by 
states, counties, municipalities and the 
federal government. 
counted at least twenty-seven industries 
that are dependent tor much of their 
prosperity upon construction of public 
works. Among these are iron and steel, 
lumber, cement, brick, stone, lime, slate, 
glass, asphalt, etc. Many trucks and 
other kinds of machines are used when 
there is construction. It is a notable 
fact that probably a third of the freight 
carried by railroads of the country is 
construction material. Much of the 
fuel used is in the production of ma- 
terials for construction. Where do the 
contacts stop? Stimulate construction, 
and you stimulate all industry. 

Nor does the ; 
industries 
upon 


Somebody has 


matter stop with 
dependent 
construction. aut!!! | mani | 





Let your worker in the BUSINESS 
construction business i 
wear out gloves and | | 
clothing, and the tex- || 

tile industry is stim- HT | 
ulated. Let him wear Hy | 

out shoes, and the shoe 
industry is helped. Let Hl 

him wear out hats, and 1] 

the makers of hats are Ht 
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of all kinds. Many private businesses 
have lately been spreading their pro- 
duction over a year so as to eliminate 
seasonal production and unemploy- 
ment. They produce at a time of year 
when their product will not be put on 
the market, so that they will have it 
when it is to be put on the market and 
so as to stabilize the business as a 
whole. 

The Federal Reserve System ex- 
pands credit facilities and reduces the 
cost of money when there are signs of 
stringency, thus stabilizing financial 
activity. Similarly, it contracts facil- 
ities and increases the cost of money 
when there are signs of inflation. 

Successful corporations achieve 
sound financing by putting some of 
their profits each year into surplus and 
reserve. There is nothing novel in the 
idea of reserves. 

It is such reasoning that is back of 
the proposal to establish a “reserve’’ 
of public works construction. Many 
students have concluded that this is 
the simplest remedy easily available. 
The most necessary construction will 
be done when needed—programs of 
public works will not be allowed to 
fall too far behind—but a reserve of 
such work for the future will also be 
built up. This means the planning of 
public works projects ahead—budget- 
ing them, as it were, and having all 
the preparedness program ready to go 
into effect upon short notice. For many 
buildings and other projects, plans and 
specifications would be drawn in ad- 
vance; the letting of contracts would 
be the next step. In that way, all un- 
necessary delay could be avoided. 


Local Community Reserves 


The federal government could build 
up its own reserve, and Mr. Hoover 
seems clearly to mean that that is what 
he will do. But it will go farther than 
that. Each local community will build 
up its own reserve also. Each state 

will build up its re- 
Every local 
country 


serve. 
part of the 
will have a “reserve” 
of public works con- 
struction which it is 
ready to embark upon 
whenever  unemploy- 
ment threatens. This 
is sound economy, for 
it means that much con- 
struction would be done 





benefited. Let him eat, 
and the food industry 


these industries has its = 
industries dependent = 
upon it. 
Stimulation 
Now, how can this be stimulated? 
Well, there is nothing novel in the 
idea of “reserves”; we have reserves 


RESERVE and 
is helped. And each of = FUNDS 





when cost of materials 
prices for labor 
are low. 

Thus, every com- 
munity would be in a 
position to release its 
reserve of public works whenever the 
President of the United States in- 
timates that that would be a desirable 
thing to do. Such a signal, of course, 
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would not be a public announcement 
of danger, for psychology plays a 
large part in depression and prosperity ; 
but the President would merely advise 
local authorities quietly that the fed- 
eral government was letting its “‘re- 
serve’ contracts and that apparently 
this would be a good thing for the 
communities to do. Moreover, parts of 
the country could act independently, 
and if purely local unemployment 
threatened, public works in a _ given 
locality could be started and stimula- 
tion gained thereby. 

Today we know a good deal more 
about the approach of danger than we 
did once. The business cycle has been 
examined—and is no longer such a 
mystery as it used to be. Government 
experts, bank economists, as well as 
commercial and trade organizations, 
are using various statistical indices to 
discover the oncoming of a recession; 
all these have their value. Luckily, 
one is supplied by the construction 
business itself. Whenever the volume 
of general construction shows a marked 
decline for a specific period—say three 
months—it would be time perhaps to 
release the construction reserve. This 
is a dependable index, for the volume 
of general construction is a matter of 
record and can be accurately known at 
any time. 

This does not mean “made” work. 
That would be foolish. There can be 
no flurried trumping up of things to 
be done, sewers to be laid, bridges to 
be built, buildings to be erected, pave- 
ments to be laid, etc. The work done 
must be important and useful. It must 
be work that would be expected in any 
case, but that is done at a specific time 
in order to stimulate industry. 

Instances of such work can be found. 
During the unemployment crisis of 
1914-15 over one hundred cities in the 
United States made special provision 
for carrying on public work of various 
sorts, such as sewer-building, street 
and road-making, quarrying, forestry, 
drainage, painting, and so forth. The 
work was maintained for periods rang- 
ing from less than a month to more 
than six months; thousands of men 
were employed in from two-day to two- 
week shifts, and hours and rates of 
pay were as a rule the same as for 
regular employees on the same grade 
of labor. In the majority of cases, the 
officials in charge declared that they 
had secured full efficiency from the 
workmen, while some even stated that 
necessary work had been done at a 
distinct saving. 

In 1921 many cities released con- 
tracts for public works for the same 
purpose. This was, at least in part, 
the incentive inducing New Bedford 
to hasten the construction of public 


1See American Labor Legislation Review, No- 
vember 1915. 
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schools, much needed; Cleveland to 
bring toward completion six large pub- 
lic works costing $15,000,000; and 
Minneapolis to sell bonds amounting 
to $980,000 to finance public work. 
Milwaukee planned expenditures to- 


talling $10,000,000. 


Some Examples 


Smaller cities from Worcester and 
Lynn to Seattle and Yakima reported 
work undertaken under public auspices 
to relieve unemployment. Detroit’s ap- 
propriation of $716,000 for the relief 
of the unemployed was followed by 
the mayor’s recommendation that the 
city begin immediately the construc- 
tion of a bridge over the river to Belle 
Isle, for which $3,000,000 was voted 
at the previous municipal election. 
And an interesting suggestion in 
Jamestown, New York, found expres- 
sion in a resolution adopted by the 
city council, which favored taking over 
temporarily the closed-down local brick 
yards for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing the 2,160,000 bricks needed by the 
city for the next summer’s street pav- 
ing. 

Several foreign countries have had 
large experience with this plan. When 
two million unemployed people were 
being helped in Germany in 1926, the 
government appropriated over 700 mil- 
lion marks for railway construction, 
the postal service, canals and water- 
ways, and the construction of dwelling 
houses. This money provided only for 
catching up on the program for build- 
ing, maintenance and repair of serv- 
ices that had been neglected during the 
war; states and localities spent vast 
sums also. One hears in Germany to- 
day expressions of the value and 
limitations of the plan to check un- 
employment by stimulating public 
works. 

When the credit of Vienna was zero, 
its industry prostrate, unemployment 
general and financial power very low, 
the city managed to execute public 
works on a vast scale. There they have 
had two things which we have not 
had here: 1) dire necessity and 2) de- 
termination. 


What the Jones Bill Proposes 


The Jones bill—its author being 
Senator Wesley L. Jones of Washing- 
ton—authorizes a reserve of $150,000,- 
000 to be expended upon federal 
public works when the President com- 
municates to Congress the need for 
such action. The evidence for such 
need is a 10 per cent fall in the total 
volume of construction contracts in the 
country over a three month period, as 
compared with the average of the same 
period for the three preceding years. 

This is the result of considerable 


2See American Labor Legislation Review, Sep- 
tember 1921. 
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thought and wide public discussion. It 
is believed to be a feasible and effective 
plan. When Congress receives such a 
communication from the President, 
states and local communities can then 
release their “reserve” funds for pub- 
lic works. Appropriations authorized 
in the Jones bill are about double sums 
usually spent annually on such pur- 
poses. 


Mr. Mallery, who is also treasurer 
of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, recently described what 
would happen when the President gave 
such a notice: 


“The construction bureaus of the 
government would have had years of 
notice to be ready with plans. The 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury, 
for instance, would have specifications 
ready for post offices in all the towns 
for which Congress had authorized but 
not appropriated. The Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads would have made its plans 
to speed up the extensive road building 
which it helps the states to pay for. 
The President, under the terms of the 
bill, asks Congress for the appropria- 
tions previously authorized. The old- 
time debates are short-circuited as to 
whether there is unemployment, if so 
whether it. is greater than at some 
other time, or greater than when the 
debate began. The number of unem- 
ployed has always been as troublesome 
a question as ‘How old is Ann? What- 
ever is to be will be done promptly. 
Work will be started. Materials will 
be made. Commodities will flow over 
the railroads, and new purchasing 
power created.’”* 


Has General Support 


No plan put forward for the con- 
trol and relief of unemployment has 
had such unanimous support as this 
plan for a “prosperity reserve” or the 
long range planning of public works. 
Wherever men have met to discuss un- 
employment in the course of the past 
seven or eight years, little disagreement 
about it has cropped up. It is endorsed 
by chambers of commerce as widely 
separated as those of Philadelphia and 
Seattle. The American labor move- 
ment approves it. It is endorsed also 
by former president Coolidge, by 
President Hoover, by Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon, by the American En- 
gineering Council, by Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors, by the American 
Institute of Architects, by the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation, 
by economists and many employers. 
It is the plan of simplicity, of direct- 
ness, of speed—and filled with promise. 
It is good for business as well as the 
worker. Why not put it to a full and 
early trial? 


See The Survey, April 1929, page 25. 








Qutdoors in Southeastern Wisconsin 


Entrancing Places within 80-Mile Radius of Milwaukee 


HAVE been asked to tell you some- 
thing of the outdoors in southeastern 
Wisconsin, in the territory adjacent to 
Milwaukee, your 1929 convention city. 
Because, in an assignment of this na- 
ture one has to begin somewhere, | 
have drawn an imaginery half circle 
with a radius of about eighty miles, 
using Milwaukee as the center, from 
the shore of Lake Michigan north of 
the city to the corresponding shore 
on the south, and shall try to 
suggest a few of the many 
Wisconsin features within 
this arbitrary boundary 
it would be worth your 
while to see. 

The geologist will tell 
you that this part of Wis- 
consin was once a land of 
glaciers, and that the mov- 
ing ice rounded off the 
rough edges of Mother Na- \ 
tures previous handiwork, 

a limestone soil which has done 
much to make Wisconsin famous as the 
dairy state, and a range of morainic 
hills, which stretch for 150 miles trom 
beyond Whitewater in the south into 
the Green Bay peninsula on the north. 
This range, the topography of which 
is particularly beau- 


leaving a gently rolling upland, NS 


By OSMORE R. SMITH 


Secretary, Wisconsin State Tourist Bureau 


they were. But many lakes still re- 
main, and these lakes provide recrea- 
tion for thousands of city dwellers, 
particularly those of southeastern Wis- 
consin and northern Illinois. 

To the west of Milwaukee in the 
territory lying, roughly, between Wau- 











Looking across Devil’s Lake, near Baraboo, Wis- 
-onsin—a state park. 

kesha and Oconomowoc, Waukesha 

County, are forty-five lakes 

known as the Oconomowoc-Waukesha 


some 


lake chain. These lakes vary in size 
from Pewaukee Lake, with an area of 
2,298 acres, to Garvin Lake, which 
quite twenty-two acres. 
Most of these lakes have been well 
built up with summer homes ranging 
from the pretentious estates of the 
wealthy to modest cottages. On or 
near the larger lakes there are excellent 
resort hotels. The City of Oconomo- 
woc, lying between Okauchee and 
Oconomowoc lakes on the east 

and Lake LaBelle on the 

west, has a number of fash- 

ionable summer 

and several good commer- 

cial hotels. The City of 

Waukesha, just south of 

Pewaukee and Nagawicka 

Lakes, also offers excellent 

accommodations. Many 

cottages on lakes in the 
Oconomowoc-Waukesha 
chain, and in fact on a major- 
ity of the lakes in southeastern 
Wisconsin, can be rented completely 
furnished from the owners. 

The beauty of the Waukesha lake 
country is enhanced by the glaciated 
hills among which the lakes lie. These 
hills overlap one another, some of them 
little more than swells in the plain, 

some arching across 


covers not 


resorts 





tiful in the vicinity 
of Eagle, Waukesha 
County (Highway 
59), is known as the 
“kettle moraine” be- 
cause of the giant 
holes, or kettles, 
with which the en- 
tire range is pitted. 
In the days of gla- 

huge ice 
bedded in 


( ial ice, 
blocks 

these depressions 
gouged out by the 
glacier, and melting, 
formed clear blue 
lakes. Most of the 
lakes, of course, dis- 
appeared ages ago, 
leaving only their 
kettle hollows be- 
tween the hills to 








the horizon 200 feet 
or more above it. 
The roads winding 
in and out in search 
of the easiest grades 


give one an_ever- 
changing vista of 


hills, woods, fields 
and water. The 
most prominent ele- 
vations in the kettle 
moraine in this 
vicinity are Holy 
Hill, to the north in 
Washington County 
(1,361 feet above sea 
level) and Govern- 
ment Hill, just 
south of Lake Naga- 
wicka (1,233 feet). 
The Carmelite 
Fathers have erected 








tell the geologically 
minded where once 
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onsin State Tourist Bureau 


a monastery on the 


Dalles of the St. Croix River in Polk County (Northwest Wisconsin). very summ! t of 
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Holy Hill and a series of shrines from 
the base of the hill up a winding path- 
way to the top. By all means visit this 
spot, which can be reached from Mil- 
waukee over State Highway 41 and 
County Trunk “P”. The approach to 
Holy Hill over the county trunk high- 
way, which twists up and around the 
hills and through dense woods, alone 
justifies the trip. And the view from 
the top of the hill on a clear day is one 
you will not soon forget. Kiwanians 
who do not have their cars with them 
can reach Holy Hill by motor bus from 
Milwaukee. Indeed, nearly all of this 
lake-hill country is readily accessible 
by automobile, motor bus, interurban 
electric line and steam railway. 

Even though you do not stop at one 
of the lakes you will enjoy the beauti- 
ful winding drives in Waukesha 
County. You will wish to visit the St. 
John’s Military Academy at Delafield, 
half hidden by woods and climbing 
vines, the Delafield fish hatchery, and 
Cushing Memorial Park which marks 
the birthplace of Alonzo and William 
B. Cushing, heroes of the Civil War. 
You will wish to see, too, the old 
Nashotah Mission and Episco- 
pal Seminary at Nashotah 
with its Old World atmos- 
sphere; the Wisconsin 
Masonic Home near 
Dousman, and some of 
the fine dairy farms which 
seem to be everywhere in 
this territory. 

Southeast of the Ocono- 
mowoc-Waukesha lakes in 
Waukesha and Racine Coun- 
ties is the smaller Muskego 
lake group, Little Muskego, Big 
Muskego, Wind Lake, and several 
others. To the south in Walworth 
County is Beulah Lake (between Muk- 
wanago and East Troy), the Lauder- 


Egg Harbor, Wisconsin, on Green Bay. One of 
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Sand dunes on the shore of Lake Michigan in Terry Andrae State Park, near Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


dale lake group, Delavan Lake near east of these, in Racine County, are 
many smaller lakes, including Brown’s 
Lake, near Burlington, and Eagle Lake 
on County Trunk “F” south of 
Beaumont. All these lakes, and 
many others which space 
does not permit us to men- 
tion, offer fine opportuni- 
ties for outings. Lake 
Geneva is girded by pala- 
tial summer homes, many 
of them owned by million- 
aires of Chicago and St. 
Louis. The beautiful 
shores of this lake are best 
seen from the lake itself. 
Launches make the trip at 
regular intervals, starting from 
the City of Lake Geneva at the east 
tipsof the lake. Yerkes Observatory 
is located on an arm of Lake Geneva at 
Williams Bay. 
About fifty-five miles west of Mil- 
















Door County’s recreation centers. 








Elkhart Lake, in Sheboygan County, Wisconsin. 





waukee, near Fort Atkinson, is Lake 
Koshkonong, well known to fishermen 
and duck hunters. And approximately 
eighty miles west is the state capital, 
Madison, and its chain of four lakes. 
Situated on a narrow neck of land be- 
tween Lakes Mendota and Monona, 
Madison has long been famous for its 
natural beauty, and the poet Longfel- 
low, has immortalized Mendota in 
verse. No Kiwanian who has not been 
there should miss motoring over the 
drives about the city and rambling over 
the campus of the University which 
borders on Lake Mendota. And while 
you are there, too, go through the fine 
state capitol building. 

To the north of Milwaukee in Wash- 
ington County is the popular resort 
section of Big and Little Cedar Lakes. 
These lakes may be reached easily by 
taking U. S. Highway 41 to Slinger, 
which is twenty-eight miles from Mil- 





(Turn to page 317) 
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Come by train, motor, boat, or just drop in on us. The Milwaukee Airport is just fifteen minutes from the heart of the city. There are two large hangars, 


a 344 acre field. 


Welcome to Milwaukee! 


By KENNETH K. CHALMERS 


General Chairman, Milwaukee Convention Committees 


ILWAUKEE awaits you with a 
sincere, whole-hearted welcome. 

The same progressive spirit that ani- 
mated the Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee 
in aggressively seeking the 1929 con- 
vention has resulted in a program that 
we know will be a most pleasant sur- 
prise to every convention visitor. 

The members of our General Con- 
vention Committee—a great many of 
whom have attended many previous 
International conventions—have_ en- 
abled us to draw on their experiences 
so that we can assure every Kiwanian 
and his friends and members of his 
family of a memorable time, an occa- 
sion long to be remembered. 

Previous conventions have 
wonderful but it has been our determi- 
nation to excel in every respect any- 
thing previously offered. We know 
that after you have been our guests 
you will agree that the selection of 
Milwaukee for 1929 for a most happy 
and fortunate choice. 

Every committee, under the faith- 
ful guidance and assistance of Merton 
Heiss, has pent hours and days work- 
ing for your enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion. We are going to acquaint you 
with the meaning of real Milwaukee 
hospitality. We do not want any Ki- 
wanian to be numbered among those 
who will be sorry to have missed a 
wonderful experience. 

We pledge you not only comfort- 


been 


able, adequate and high type hotel 
accomodations close to the Auditorium 
and the center of activities, but a series 
of entertainment features never pre- 
viously attempted and most especially 
a program for the ladies, so diversified 
that there will not be a dull moment 
during their entire stay in Milwaukee. 
Mrs. John H. Moss, wife of Past 
International President John H. Moss, 
chairman of the Ladies Entertainment 
Committee, with the whole-hearted co- 
operation of every lady, will present an 
array of entertainment that would not 
be possible perhaps but for the fact 
that she has been in attendance at 
eleven past International conventions. 

Our wonderful Auditorium, enabling 
the holding of all business sessions and 
practically all conferences under one 
roof—in the heart of the down town 
business and hotel section—will present 
a situation never before offered. Regis- 
tration and Information headquarters 
will be in the Auditorium, a proof of 
its central location. 

Our super-efficient automobile com- 
mittee has arranged to meet all trans- 
portation problems heretofore existing. 

The President’s Reception and Ball 
on Tuesday evening will excel in gran- 
deur and lavish setting anything of a 
previous nature ever presented, we be- 
lieve. Our new Eagles ballroom is 
magnificent. 

The main feature on Wednesday 
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evening will be a fitting climax to .our 
entertainments. Our committee, under 
the chairmanship of Bob Wilson, one- 
time president of the Duluth Minn. 
Club and with the advice and help of 
Bert Zinn, Past President of the Mil- 
waukee club and Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor, and incidentally Asso- 
ciate Chairman of the General Conven- 
tion Committee has developed a unique 
evening’s entertainment that we feel 
will be worth the trip alone. We know 
you will be surprised and delighted 
with Wednesday evening. 

As the gateway to Wisconsin’s thou- 
sands of lakes many are planning 
vacations in our midst. Numerous 
automobile parties will tour over ex- 
cellent systems of roads to the beauty 
spots of our state, to the vacation lands 
known from coast to coast. 

And remember you will be refreshed 
by wonderful lake breezes. Mil- 
waukee’s ideal situation, with a harbor 
compared by many to the Bay of 
Naples, is a sight you will not want 
to miss. 

The International Program Com- 
mittee with Bill Alexander at the helm 
has prepared a program brim full of 
features interesting to every Kiwanian 
with a noteworthy galaxy of prominent 
speakers. 

Milwaukee and its Kiwanis hosts 
await you. Expect a wonderful time— 
you will not be disappointed. 
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From 

Hon. Water J. 

KOHLER 

Governor of Wisconsin 
N behalf of the people 

of Wisconsin, I extend 

a cordial greeting and wel- 

Kiwanis Inter- 

occasion 


come to 
national on the 
of yourannual convention, 
which is to be held in the 
City of Milwaukee, June 
23 to 27 

It is our sincere hope 
that your gathering will 
prove most profitable and that the associations 
will be so delightful as to make it long and 
pleasantly remembered. 

Milwaukee is a great and hospitable city, 
well worth visiting and knowing. I hope that 
Kiwanians from other find it 
possible also to see something of the great State 
of Wisconsin, comprehend its agricultural and 
industrial achievements, and enjoy its scenic 
and its recrea- 


Left to right: 


sections will 


beauty, its woods and lakes, 
tional opportunities 

We are gratified that your organization, with 
its admirable spirit of good fellowship and 
mutual helpfulness, 1s hold its important 
annual meeting in the principal city of our 


State 
From 
Hon. THEODORE CHRISTIANSON 


a of Minn [ola 


( rover no 


NV INNESOTA recalls with pleasure 
A visit to our state in 1925. We congratu- 
late Milwaukee and Wisconsin on the pleasure 
and inspiration that will be theirs in connection 
Since your 
our 


your 


convention in June. 
this year to one of 
e hope that many of you 


with your 


travels bring you 
neighboring states, w 
will find time to again visit Minnesota. We 
hope that all of you will want to see us again. 
the 2,600,000 
women and children who constitute the 
many 


It willinterest you to know that 
men, 
population of Minnesota, represent 
groups and racial strains. Here the 
New England, New York and Pennsylvania is 
mingled with that of Great Britain, 


and Scandinavia in a new 


being 
Ireland, Germany 
8) nthe sis 


The New | 


were px 


Scandinavian in- 
building of the 
state; here the Puritans of two continents met 


ngland 


‘tent in the 


and 
a 


nucnces 


buttressed by thousands of Ger- 


They were 
mans, who by their stability, industry and 
integrity have strengthened the common- 


And we have enough Irish to man the 
forces hold 


important offices! These, who constitute the 


wealth. 


police and some of the more 


principal elements of the earlier population, 


Governor of Wisconsin; 


blood of 


Governors of Three States Send (;reetings 





Hon, 


Fred W. Green, Governor of Michigan; 
Hon. Theodore Christianson, Governor of Minnesota. 


have been supplemented in recent years by a 
small sprinkling of the best stocks of southern 
and eastern Europe, who are showing a com- 
mendable desire to fit themselves as soon as 
may be into the economic, social and civic 
structure of America. 

In the main, the people of Minnesota are of 
pioneer stock. And what pioneers they were— 
these grandfathers and grandmothers of the 
Middle Border! They had strength—strength 
of body, mind and character—to bear the 
burdens and endure the hardships of the 
wilderness. They had patience—the willing- 
ness to wait through long and anxious years, 
until the seed they sowed could grow to fruit 
or blossom into flower. And they had vision— 
the discernment to see that around the source 
of the great Mississippi was all that a strong 
and patient people needed to build a great 
commonwealth. 

No inventory can be given you, in this brief 
message of the resources of Minnesota in 
agriculture, industry, mining, commerce. To 
those who visit us this summer we must, how- 
emphasize that inspiration in 
Minnesota’s charming out-of-doors that 1s 
known as the Land of 10,000 Lakes. This name 
has been challenged, and it must be admitted 
that 10,000 lakes in 
Minnesota. and truthful, 
and must therefore announce to the world that 
there are 11,000. 

As a summer home the Land of Sky Blue 
Waters each spring renews its welcome to the 
40,000,000 people of America’s great Mid-West 
to the vacation-land where lake beaches, clear 
ghways and 


ever, there is 


there are not exactly 


I want to be candid 


streams, cool forests, broad hi 


vista-giving hills offer each year the wholesome 


+ 


recreation that really re-creates. 





(SREEN 


From Hon, Frep W. 


Governor of Michigan 


DEEM 1 


adhiaienadich of Michigan, 


a sahetidaie: as Governor of the 
to extend to 
interna- 


the Kiwanians on both sides of the 
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tional boundary line, a 
hearty invitation to at- 
tend the Thirteenth An- 
nual International Con- 
vention which will be held 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
on June 23 to 27, 1929. 

This invitation is being 
extended because the Ki- 
wanis clubs of a portion 
of the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan belong to the 
Wisconsin-Upper District 
and consequently will be 
joining the Kiwanians in 
the good State of Wiscon 
sin in making the Mil- 
waukee meeting a pleasant and profitable 
gathering. 

Since the early dawn of civilization, men 
have banded themselves together for certain 
purposes. After the discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus, we found on _ this 
continent Indians bound together by ties of 
tribal relations. These organizations, both of 
the ancient people and the Indians, were for the 
purpose of advancing their own selfish interests 
and ofttimes they used their organization to 
prey upon the weak and the less defensive. 

Times have changed and with that change 
has come a realization that we each owe a duty 
to our fellow man and consequently all over 
this broad land of ours men are organizing 
themselves into clubs and societies for the 
purpose of promoting a better understanding 
of the Golden Rule and their relationships to 
one another. 

The value of your organization to mankind 
will be largely determined by the high example 
which each individual sets in his community by 
interesting himself in the human and spiritual 
welfare of those less fortunate than himself and 
by placing human values ahead of material 


Walter J. Kohler, 


ones. 
Every member of your society should meas- 
ure up to a high standard of personal integrity 


and conduct, create a better understanding of 


government problems and a desire to assist 
those in charge to carry out a wise program by 
the development of sound and sane public 
opinion. If the members of your organization 
do this, they will have served a good purpose 
and will have been instrumental in promoting a 
finer relationship in national understanding for 
peace and harmony among the members of the 
human family. 

The Lake Michigan region is rich in diver- 
agriculture, industry and 
vacation You will find good 
roads radiating out in all directions, a multi- 
tude of lakes, and much of historic interest. 

[ am sure that your visit to Milwaukee is 
to be a pleasant experience and that you 


sified interests, in 
opportunities. 


going 
will find much of interest in that beautiful city 
on the shores of Lake Michigan, the Mediter- 


ranean of the New World. 


Seni. | 
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DISTRICT GOVERNORS 


1. Frank H. Dodge, Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas. 2. Nicholas S. Sichterman, Michigan. 3. T. Harry Gowman, Pacific-Northwest. 
4. George Filmer, California-Nevada. 5. R. W. Moore, Western Canada. 6. L. A. McDonald, Texas-Oklahoma. 7. Benjamin F. 
Welden, New York. 8. Harrison U. Wood, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan. 9. Ernest C. Folsom, Nebraska-lowa. 10. Elmer E. Spear, 
New England. 11. Charles B. Cameron, Louisiana-Mississippi. 12. Andrew G. Gaul, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime. 13. Thomas W. 
Crews, Carolinas. 14. Rosser J. Willis, Minnesota-Dakotas. 15. J. Raymond Schutz, Indiana. 16. Ralph O. Porter, Utah-Idaho. 
17. Clyde B. Emert, Kentucky-Tennessee. 18. Robert C. Dunn, Ohio. 19. S. Edgar Cole, New Jersey. 20. Harry G. Kimball, 
Capital. 21. William E. Pierce, Montana. 22. J. Belmont Mosser, Pennsylvania. 23. Ben A. Meginniss, Florida. 24. J. Walter 
Cloptor, Alabama. 25. Harry D. MacDonald, Colorado-Wyoming. 26. Harold P. Tompkins, West Virginia. 27. Richard N. Howes, 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa. 28. M. Pembroke Pope, Georgia. 29. Fred W. Nichols, Southwest. 
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Official Program 
Thirteenth Annual Convention 
Kiwanis International 


Doc 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
June 23—27, 1929 
—Vvdec 


SUNDAY, JUNE 23 


Evening 


ri 
} 


> 


Reticious Musica. 
QO. Samuel Cummings, International President, Chairman 
Special Musk 
Address—‘‘ The Business of Religion and the Religion of Business’’—Dr. Preston Bradley, Pastor, 
Peoples Church of Chicago 
REGISTRATION—ALL Day—Auditorium 


MONDAY, JUNE 24 


Morning 


10 


10 
10 


10:2 


10 
1O 
10: 
10: 
II 


OO 


OrpeNnING SESSION—Auditorium 
Music—*‘ America’”’; “‘God Save the King” 
Invocation 
AppRESSES OF WELCOME: 
Hon. Daniel Hoan, Mayor of Milwaukee 
George L. Waetjen, President, Milwaukee Civic Alliance 
Dr. E. LeRoy Dakin, President, Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee 
Response TO AppREsSsES OF WeLcomE—Henry C. Heinz, Immediate Past President 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONVENTION PRoGRAM—William C. Alexander, Chairman 
Music 
Prestpent’s Messace—O. Samuel Cummings, International President 
“In MemMorIAM”’ 
Remarks—J. Randall Caton, Jr., International Trustee 
Moment of silence for departed Kiwanians 
PRESENTATION of International Officers, Past Presidents, Chairmen of International Committees, 
District Governors, and International Headquarters’ Staff—Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary 
Musik 
Appress—“ Responsibility of Citizenship” 
\ NNOUNCEMENTS 
Appointment of Convention Committees—Resolutions, Elections, Credentials, Sergeant-at- 
Arms and Assistants 
ADJOURNMENT 
District SECRETARIES’ LUNCHEON AND CONFERENCI 


Afternoon 


2:00-5 :00— ENTERTAINMENT FOR Lapies—Reception in honor of Mrs. O. Samuel Cummings and visiting 


“— Www Wh 


www Ww 


Satie alii 


"30 


ladies—at Blue Mound Country Club 
Bustness SEss1ion—Auditorium 
Music 
Invocation 
COMMENT ON REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON Goop WILL AND GrievANCcES—Bert F. Zinn, Chairman 
ComMMENT ON Report oF CoMMITTEE ON INTER-CLUB RELATIONS—Kaywin Kennedy, Chairman 
COMMENT ON REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON Kiwanis Epucation—Howard T. Hill, Chairman 
Mi Sic 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY—Fred. C. W. Parker 
ApprEss—**Keynoting”— Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer, THe Kiwanis MaGazini 
COMMENT ON REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PusBLicrry—O. K. Armstrong, Chairman 
COMMENT ON REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION AND MembBersuip—H. G. Hatfield, 
Chairman 
Music 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER—Raymond M. Crossman 
Report OF COMMITTEE ON Finance—Frank C. Smith, Chairman 
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4:25—COMMENT ON REPporRT OF CoMMITTEE ON BusiINEss STANDARDS—Benjamin G. Allen, Chairman 
4:30—Music 

4:40—ANNOUNCEMENTS 

4:50—ADJOURNMENT 


Evening 

8:00—“ Att Kiwanis Nicut”’—Auditorium. 
Music 
Invocation 

8:15 —“ZeRo Hour’ 

8:30—Music 

8:45—Appress—“ Business Standards” 

10:00— DANCING 





> 


REGISTRATION—ALL Day—Auditorium 
TUESDAY, JUNE 25 
Morning 
10:00—BusIiNEss SEssion—Auditorium 
Music 
Invocation 
10:15—-AppREss—“ Extension—the Ever New and Great Adventure of Kiwanis’’—William J. Johnston, 
Montreal, Quebec 
10:45—CoMMENT ON REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON UNDER-PRIVILEGED Cu1Lp—C. C. Tatham, Chairman 
10:55 —COMMENT ON REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT—Marion C, 
Dietrich, Chairman 
11:05—Music 
11:15—Appress—“ Vocational Guidance”—C. P. Segard, New York City 
11:45 ANNOUNCEMENTS 
11:55 ADJOURNMENT 


Afternoon 
12:15-4:30— ENTERTAINMENT FOR Lapies—Bridge and ‘‘500”’ Luncheon at Schroeder Hotel 
2:00-4:30—F ive CONFERENCES ON ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES FOR THE CONVENTION YEAR—Same topics 
of discussion at each: 
Aggressive Promotion of Kiwanis Education 
Aggressive Promotion of Extension 
Aggressive Promotion of Increase in Membership in Established Clubs 
Aggressive Promotion of Kiwanis Objectives 
Under-Privileged Child 
Better Town-Country Relations 
Business Standards 
Vocational Guidance 
Citizenship 
(1) United States 
(2) Canada 
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Evening 

6:30—District DinNers—as arranged by the Districts 

9:00—CONFERENCE ON RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NOMINATIONS—Schroeder Hotel 

10:00—PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION AND BALL—Eagles Ballroom 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26 
Morning 
10:15-5:00—ENTERTAINMENT FOR LapiEs—Auto Tour of Lakes near Milwaukee, with lunch and enter- 
tainment at Waukesha Beach 

10:00—BusiInEss SEss1on—Auditorium 
Music 
Invocation 

:15—COMMENT ON REPORT OF CoMMITTEE ON PuBLic AFFAIRS FOR Unirep States—Wilby G. Hyde, 

Chairman 

10:25—-COMMENT ON REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PuBLic AFFAIRS FOR CaNADA—Harold M. Diggon, Chair- 
man 

10:35—-COMMENT ON REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL Pustic ArFratrs—Victor M. Johnson, 
Chairman 

10:45—COMMENT ON Report OF CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE—Henry K. Peterson, Chairman 

10:50—Music 

11:00—Appress—“ Agriculture”—Hon. Frank O. Lowden, Former Governor of State of I}linois 

11:45 ANNOUNCEMENTS 

11:55 ADJOURNMENT 





Afternoon 
2 :00-4:30—CONFERENCES ON CLUB ADMINISTRATION: 
2:00-4:30—PRESIDENTS’ CONFERENCES—for Presidents, Vice Presidents, Directors and all Kiwanians 
Three Conferences, as follows: 
a. For clubs of 76 members and over 
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b. For clubs of 46 to 75 members 
é. For clubs of 45 members and less 
T opics of discussion: 
1. How Can a Better Club Attendance Be Secure !? 
2. How Can More Effective Programs Be Encouraged? 
3. How Can Greater Coéperation Be Secured from the Board of Directors? 
How Can Committee Work Be Improved? 
How Can the Club Best Prepare for Participation in Efficiency Contest? 
» How Can the Club Best Maintain Its Membership? 
What Is the Relation between Enforcement of Club Rules on Attendance and Dues and 
Club Success? 
2:00-4:30—SECRETARIES CONFERENCES—for Club and District Secretaries and all Kiwanians 
Three Conferences, as follows: 
a. For clubs of 76 members and over 
b. For clubs of 46 to 75 members 
c. For clubs of 45 members and less 
Topics of discussion: 
1. How Can the Weekly Bulletin Be Made More Effective? 
2. How Can a Secretary Best Assist in Distributing Official Correspondence to Club Officers 
and Committees? 
3. What Is the Secretary’s Proper Relation to Club Officers and Committees ? 
4. How Can the Secretary Best Organize His Work? 
5. How Can the Secretary Assist in Securing Widest Publicity Concerning the Work of His 
Club? 
6. How Can a Better Club Attendance Be Secured? 
700-4:30—Distrrict Trustees’ Conrerences—for District Trustees and all Kiwanians 
‘T hree Conferences, aS follows: 
a. For clubs of 76 members and over 
b. For clubs of 46 to 75 members 
c. For clubs of 45 members and less 
‘| opK s of discussion: 
1. What Responsibilities Has the District Trustee in His Club? 
2. What Responsibilities Has the District Trustee as a Member of the Board of Trustees of 
the District? 
3. How Can the District Trustee Stimulate the Interest of His Club in Extension? 
4. What Can the District Trustee Do to Assist the Lieutenant-Governor in His Official Visi- 
tation? 
s. How Can the District Trustee Codperate with the Committee on Inter-Club Relations in 
Promoting Inter-Club Meetings? 
2:00-4:30—Music ConFerENCc! 


NS Se 


™ 


kvening 
9:00—ENTERTAINMENT—“ Kiwanis Kermis’’—Auditorium 
THURSDAY, JUNE 27 
Morning 
9:00—BustneEss Sesston—Auditorium 
Music 
Invocation 
oO—REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Q:!I 

9:15——REPpoRT OF CONFERENCE ON RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NOMINATIONS 
9:20—NoOMINATION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

10:20—ReEport OF ComMITTEE ON Laws anv REGuLATIONS—Robert H. Jones, Jr., Chairman 


ACTION ON PrRoposED AMENDMENTS TO INTERNATIONAL By-Laws 
10:35—Music 
10:40—INVITATIONS FOR 1930 CONVENTION 
11:00—SELECTION OF CONVENTION CITY FOR 1930 
11:10—Music 
11:15-——-PRESENTATION OF TROPHIES: 
ATTENDANCE Contest—William O. Harris, Chairman of Committee 
Erriciency Contest—C. Pinkney Jones, Chairman of Committee 
ConvVENTION ATTENDANCE ContestT—William J. Carrington, Chairman of Committee 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF WINNER IN EprroriaL Contest, “How Can My Crus Best Serve My 
Community?”—Howard T. Hill, Chairman, Committee on Kiwanis Education 
11:45-——ReportT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
11:5sO—ReEportT OF COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS 
12:00-——PRESENTATION OF NEWLY-ELECTED OFFICERS 
12:15 —ANNOUNCEMENTS 
12:20—ADJOURNMENT 


Afternoon 
2:00-6:30—Kiwanis INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF TOURNAMENT 





All music during the convention will be arranged under the direction of the International Committee 
on Music, Albert J. Southwick, Chairman. Jules Brazil will be entertainer and assist in leading the singing. 
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CHAIRMEN OF MILWAUKEE CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


1. Kenneth K. Chalmers, General Chairman. 2. Bert F. Zinn, Associate Chairman. 3. John H. Moss, Past International 
President, Ex-Officio Member. 4. Dr. Chester M. Echols, Past President, Milwaukee club, Ex-Officio Member. 5. Royden 
E. Webster, Secretary, Milwaukee club, Ex-Officio Member. 6. Rev. E. LeRoy Dakin, President, Milwaukee club, Ex-Officio 
Member. 7. Joseph G. Bach, Outings. 8. John L. Loos (West Allis) District Inter-Club Contact. 9. Clarence J. Mullins, 
Information. 10. John F. Zilisch, Reception. 11. Harry C. Loops, Decorations. 12. Charles E. McCreedy, Publicity. 
13. Elmer M. Froelk, Music. 14. Frank H. Meadows, Hotels. 15. Henry W. Ploss, Railroad Transportation. 16. 
Earl L. Ferguson, Registration. 17. John M. Niven, Dancing. 18. George E. Ballhorn, Coéperation. 19. Chester B. Roberts, 
Golf. 20. Alfred G. coud, Halls and Equipment. 21 Emil Hokanson, City Transportation. 22. William L. Pieplow, 
District Headquarters. 23. Robert J. Wilson, “Kiwanis Kermis.” 24. Rev. Robert B. Stansell, Sunday Evening. 25. J. 
Parish Lewis, President’s Reception. 
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gram. 10. Harold M. Diggon, Public Affairs for Canada. 11. Marion C. Dietrich, Vocational Guidance and Placement. 12. Robert 
H. Jones, Jr., Laws and Regulations. 13. Howard T. Hill, Kiwanis Education. 14. O. K. Armstrong, Publicity. 15, William O. 
Harris, Attendance. 16. Victor M. Johnsen, International Public Affairs. 17. Benjamin G. Allen, Business Standards. 
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Retailing and the War Against Waste 


Independent Retailers Can Do All That the Chains Do 


By EDWARD A. FILENE 


President, Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, Boston, Mass. 


ETAILING is not in a war be- 
tween chain stores and independent 
merchants. Basically, retailing is wag- 
ing a war against waste. The com- 
petitive problems of most independent 
merchants are due almost without ex- 
ception to their failure to eliminate 
some of the disgraceful costs of dis- 
tribution. 


Efficient chain store concerns have 
succeeded in cutting their expenses of 
doing business—that is they have elim- 
inated some of the more glaring wastes 
in retail distribution. They are able 
to undersell the average old line inde- 
pendent and therefore they get the 
business. That, briefly, is the situation 
that some retailers call the “chain store 
problem.” 


For the independent to complain 
about the chains, however, or to try to 
block their growth by restrictive legis- 
lation, are not solutions. The big 
chains are succeeding because they are 
on the right road, and old-fashioned 
independents are not succeeding so well 
because they are on the wrong track, 
are following old wasteful methods. 

If we independents are to succeed we 
must understand more clearly what is 
happening in the business world—in 
manufacturing as well as distribution. 
We must study the situation carefully 
and search out the principles of the 
modern industrial system. Then we 
must put our own business in line with 
these principles. That is what the 
chain stores have done and what most 
independents have failed to do. 

So, I believe this article will have 
more value, if I first discuss the bases 
of prosperity, and then point out how 
we merchants can contribute to the 
general prosperity of the country. That 
is the best place to start, because, after 
all, our success in business depends 
finally on the prosperity of our cus- 
tomers. 


Prosperous Neighbors Fill Each Other’s 
Pocketbook 

In the prosperous community, where 

the factories are running all the time 

and everyone earns good wages, the 

merchants sell a lot of goods and busi- 

ness is profitable. Prosperous neigh- 


bors fill each other’s pocketbook. We 
know that this is true of the small 


community, but often we forget that 
it holds true in larger areas as well. 
We can all agree that if the masses of 
consumers throughout the whole United 
States were that is had 
buying power, all business would be 
prosperous. That is what I call “com- 
panionate prosperity.” We now know 
that prosperity must be general if there 
is to be lasting prosperity for all of 
us. Prosperity begets prosperity. But 


prosperous, 
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we must be clear about what prosperity 
is. It is not total national wealth— 
it is buying power and this buying 
power must be enjoyed not by a few 
wealthy people but by the masses. 


How to Distribute a Billion Dollars 


If we merchants had the chance to 
distribute a billion dollars in our trade 
territory, we would not use that power 
to create a thousand millionaires; we 
would, rather, divide it among 100,000 
buyers—or, maybe give a million per- 
sons $1,000 each. But, however we 
divide this billion dollars we would 
not use this great opportunity to create 
millionaires, because the ordinary mer- 
chant cannot depend on the trade of 
millionaires for his sales and profits. 
Prosperity is not concentrated wealth 
but mass buying power. 

As a matter of fact we merchants 
can divide up among the masses of this 
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country not one billion dollars but sev- 
eral billions—and without adopting a 
single Socialist idea. 

The United States Department of 
Commerce estimates that the prevent- 
able waste in distribution is eight bil- 
lion dollars of the annual retail sales 
of more than forty billion dollars. We 
distributors know that in many lines 
the retail selling price is almost double 
the production cost. As I ama retailer 
[ often say I shall die disgraced because 
we do business on such a costly basis. 
And, I am sorry to say, the spread in 
distribution is greater today than when 
I began business. Retailers also know 
that this is not due to profiteering on 
their part. It is largely due to pre- 
ventable wastes and inefficient manage- 
ment. 


Our Job Is to Reduce Waste 

Now our job is to reduce this waste. 
In so far as we accomplish this task 
we can divide the billion dollars among 
the customers on whose trade we de- 
pend for our profits. If we can cut our 
costs of doing business six or seven 
per cent we will save in the neighbor- 
hood of a billion dollars for our cus- 
tomers. And we can keep some of it 
for ourselves—to reward our virtue. 
At first thought this may seem impos- 
sible to retailers who are facing grow- 
ing expenses in spite of their persistent 
effort to reduce expenses and wastes. 
But enormous savings can be made 
through the new scientific methods of 
mass production and mass distribution. 


Merchants Must Study Manufacturing 

As a shopkeeper I have made a study 
of the new scientific mass methods 
which greatly increase the buying power 
cf the masses of consumers on whose 
prosperity we retailers depend. It is 
vitally important that we merchants 
understand more clearly what is hap- 
pening in the industrial world—in 
manufacturing as well as in distribu- 
tion—because our merchandising meth- 
ods not only affect our own immediate 
profits but can help or hinder progress 
towards permanent general prosperity. 
Mass production is the process by which 
the Chevrolet and Ford automobiles 
are made—the radio, the Frigidaire, 
the many different kinds of articles 
which Montgomery Ward, the Atlantic 
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and Pacific, the Woolworth and other 
big chain organizations sell in great 
quantities. All articles in common use 

everything except the luxuries which 
are not more than ten or fifteen per 
cent of the total—can be made and sold 
in mass quantities. 


Mass Production Changes Business 
Methods 

Let us consider a few of its important 
principles and note how they are cer- 
tain to change our methods of doing 
business. 

1. First—Scientific mass methods 
must inevitably conquer the field of 
production. They have conquered the 
automobile industry. Today we find 
that the three big companies—General 
Motors, Ford, and Chrysler—produce 
more than eighty per cent of the auto- 
mobiles made in the United States. 
Now isn’t it clear that no one, no mat- 
ter how efficiently he organized his fac- 
tory, could compete with the Chevrolet 
made less than a 
million cars a year? If he tried to 
make 50,000 or 100,000 cars he could 
not make a Chevrolet or Ford car for 
less than $1,000. As with automobiles, 
so with other things. The enormous 
savings of mass production, which re- 
duce overhead to a point where it is a 
negligible charge against each unit, 
cannot be obtained unless the volume 
is large. 


or Ford car if he 


Mass Production Needs Millions of 
Consumers 

2. The second point is this: mass 
production usually cannot live unless 
the masses can buy the product. There 
is nothing so absurd as a man planning 
to produce a million cars or two mil- 
lion pairs of shoes if he is going to 
charge $25,000 for each automobile or 
$50 for each pair of shoes. He has to 
sell at a price the masses can pay. And 
that brings us to the third point. 

3. Mass production, fortunately, can 
produce consumers as well as products, 
through paying high wages and selling 
at low prices. Now it happens that in 
mass production, where each worker is 
producing hundreds of articles or parts 
a day, the difference between high 
wages and low wages is practically in- 
significant when spread over the great 
volume of production. High wages 
are possible only if 
there is high production 
—which can be ob- 
tained only under scien- 
tific mass methods. 

Furthermore, the 
high wages under mass 
production are again 


increased by the fact 
that the producer gets 
his greatest total profit 
from the smallest profit 
per article. 


Only by 


selling cheaply can he find enough con- 
sumers to buy his great output. 


Retailers’ Job Is to Eliminate Waste 


And right here we retailers enter the 
picture. We have to sell cheaply to 
hold the support of the two classes we 
deal with—the manufacturers and the 
consumers. Naturally, the consumers 
are going where they get the lowest 
prices, quality considered, and the man- 
ufacturers can deal more profitably 
with the retailer who has the most cus- 
tomers and who can therefore place the 
largest and most profitable orders. 
Chain stores use this appeal both with 
the public and the manufacturer. 

There is no need for me to go into 
specific data as to their remarkable 
growth in the past few years. In the 
cities the chains are doing it with only 
fifteen per cent of the stores. 


Why the Chains Succeed 


The growth of chains will continue. 
They are getting more and more of the 
business every year, by underselling 
most independents, and at the same time 
are making more profits on each dollar 
of sales than most of us are able to 
make. 

Here are some recent comparative 
figures that are of interest to all of us. 
A recent survey by the Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research shows that the 
operating costs of sixteen chain grocery 
companies, including big and small 
chains, averaged 13.96 per cent, ap- 
proximately half of what it costs to re- 
tail under the old methods and some 
were on a margin close to ten per cent. 
These figures establish the contention 
I have made for years that mass dis- 
tribution methods can cut the hitherto 
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prevailing costs in half, and still make 
high total profits. They show inde- 
pendents what we have to do to com- 
pete with the chains. The methods of 
the chains are sound ; we independents 
must study them and follow them, and 
improve on them as we can. 

We independents can adopt the “com- 
panionate prosperity” idea by organiz- 
ing to help the producer cut his costs. 
We, too, can place orders in such quan- 
tities that these orders can be produced 
under the very great savings of mass 
production ; and the manufacturer can 
sell to us cheaply and still make satis- 
factory profits. We can also go in for 
specialization which will add greatly 
to our purchasing power. And we can 
rival the ability of the chains to sell 
cheaply, by effecting economies in buy- 
ing and operation. Then our prices, 
which will be lower than the old- 
fashioned independent can successfully 
meet, will attract a greater volume of 
trade. 

We can, finally, have expert man- 
agement. 


Independents Can Do All That Chains 
Do 

All of these advantages which the 
chains have over the old-fashioned in- 
dependents are open to us. We have 
them as well as the chains. Basically 
all they do—and there is no mystery 
about it—is to get rid of some of the 
wastes. 

We can get the advantages of big 
purchasing power if we will buy to- 
gether—if those of us in the same fields 
will form buying pools—even though 
we are competitors. Traditional, con- 
ventional rules of business are being 
dropped. Competitors are getting to- 
gether when it is to their mutual ad- 
vantage todo so. Buying pools operate 
successfully in nearly every retail field 
in the purchase of standard goods— 
which means eighty-five per cent of 
what we sell. Members of such pools 
have found there is still plenty of field 
for competition through differences in 
methods, display, advertising, service. 
With organized, pooled efforts groups 
of retailers can take advantage of the 
same specialization in buying and sell- 
ing of which the chain stores make use, 
and yet preserve their separate identity 
with all the advantages 
it gives. By organizing 
in this way retailers can 
also effect great econ- 
omies in the handling 
of goods which can be 
reflected in lower prices 
to our customers. 
5S Take the matter of 
personnel alone. When 
each retailer ceases 
buying independently, 

(Turn to page 314) 
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HERE is on the American Continent no romance, 
no refinement, no real culture. For everything of this 
kind we must go to the older nations of Europe.” 

So sayeth a highbrow magazine I have just tossed aside 
with a laugh and a curiosity to know why the editor stays 
in this benighted land. Maybe the fact that we poor boobs 
continue to buy his magazine has a bit to do with it. 

I am at Ourhill for the summer. Ourhill is a high 
sounding name for a modest little country home on a salt 
water estuary of Chesapeake Bay. 

The typewriter on which I misspell most of these words 
with a three finger movement peculiarly my own is electric. 
I can’t endure a strain on my fingers and what I laughingly 
call my brain at the same time.. The motor, the size of a 
baseball, buzzes busily, although no wire from any out- 
side power plant comes within ten miles of my house. The 
little motor and the typewriter were made in IIlinois. 

Behind me is a radio from which I get the news events 
of the day, the weather forecast, the correct time, Jazz 
music, advice about raising pigs and children, coloratura 
sopranos and static at any hour of the day. It was made 
in New Jersey. 

From an adjoining room comes the buzz of another 
motor running a vacuum cleaner, which follows me around 
and inhales into its lungs the cigarette ashes I spill on the 
floor. It was made in Hamilton, Canada. 

In the kitchen stands a white enamel refrigerator which 
makes its own ice cubes the right size for a glass of ginger 
ale or anything like that. It enables us to keep fresh meat, 
butter and milk for at least a week. It was made in 
Michigan. 

Near me on the floor are a couple of shining copper 
electric heaters. In front of them lie Nip and Tuck, my 
two pups. Hope springs eternal in the dog’s breast as well 
as the human’s. They are ready any minute the heaters 
get hot. These heaters were made in Ohio. 

We like to rough it in the country, so we have three 
bathrooms and two showers. The electric pump which 
supplies the water is automatic. When the pressure in 
the tank gets below a certain point, the pump begins to 
draw water out of the well. It turns itself off when the 
tank is supplied. The man who installed it had an abso- 
lutely dirty look in his eye when he explained that it was 
fool proof. This pump was made in Indiana. 

At breakfast this morning I had wonderful waffles, wal- 
lowing in maple syrup. I ate five. They were cooked on 
the table beside me in an electric waffle iron made in Con- 
necticut. The lady who was chauffing the waffle iron had 
curled her hair on an electric iron made in New York. 

Under the veranda is a home laundry equipped with a 
washing machine which coddles a soiled shirt like it was a 
two weeks old baby, and a flat iron with a wire which 
heats from the inside like a man mad at a golf ball ina 
sand trap. Both of these devices came from Ohio. 

The engine which runs this whole plant, as well as the 
motor it drives, was made in Wisconsin. All I do is pour 
gasoline in a hole in the ground on the outside. This 
marvelous machine which two strong men could lift if it 
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were not bolted down to its concrete base, does all this work. 

It gives the power to drive several small motors; it gives 
me music and information over the radio; it gives me heat 
for my comfort and to cook my food, and at the same time 
it gives me cold for my refrigerator. It gives me water 
through my well and pump and it cleans my house and 
launders my clothes so painlessly that it is easy to keep 
a maid on the premises. It even beautifies my wife. I 
don’t use a curling iron myself. 

In none of these devices has beauty of design been sac- 
rificed to utility. Utilitarian in the extreme, all are orna- 
ments which do credit to their designers. 

In Illinois, New Jersey, Canada, Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana, Connecticut, New York and Wisconsin, men 
dreamed dreams which meshed perfectly with my vision of 
a summer home. 

They financed their dreams, mechanics worked out their 
ideas, designers made them beautiful, skilled workmen 
turned them out on automatic machinery no less wonderful 
than the things they produced, sales-managers distributed 
them into the marts of trade, advertising men worked with 
artists to make me want them, and finally they were all 
assembled here in my little home at a price any farmer can 
can afford. 

Is there no “romance” in this story? Is there no romance 
in the American man? It is to laugh! Let any member 
of the intelligentsia wash his neck and think it over! Has 
he, over his samovar and through his cigarette smoke, ever 
dreamed a bigger or a better dream? 

Is there no “refinement” in all this? Cleanliness is next 
to godliness. No man can be refined who is not clean. Is 
there no refinement in bringing up children in the country 
under such conditions when compared with the surround- 
ings in which they are reared in “the older nations of 
Europe” ? 

Does the radio bring no culture? Along with the jazz 
and the static come programs of classical music, talks on 
books, art, the decoration of the home and half a dozen other 
things. Canned culture, perhaps, but culture certainly. 

Ah yes, we Kiwanians, we Main Streeters, we Babbitts, 
are coarse fellows who sing silly songs and carry fountain 
pens in our vest pockets, but we made these things. 

Along with steel bridges which span the rivers, with 
the trains which run over them, with the boats which plough 
their way through our waters, with the hospitals, the homes 
for children and the aged, with the libraries and art gal- 
leries our money has endowed, and with. the community 
chests which have relieved the suffering of thousands in 
our cities, we have accomplished quite as much in the gen- 
eral direction of romance, culture and refinement as the 
carping critics who make their living poking fun at us. 

The chap who invents just one device for the advance- 
ment of sanitary plumbing does as much for civilization 
as all the modern writers! 

Thank heaven I am a Main Streeter, a Babbitt, a Ki- 
wanian. Mr. Hoover has said we have no titles on this 
continent save the names of our jobs, but I write “M. S., 
B. and K.” after my name as a title proudly worn! 











Mining and Ontario's Prosperity 


Mining Development Is Part of Canada Northward Movement 


ry 


HE relationship between New On 
tario and Old Ontario is a very vital 
one, and the prosperity which the older 
parts of the Province are enjoying at 
the present time is in no small degree 
a reflection of the progress of mining 
development in the North. While min- 
ing creates new centres of industry in 
the wilderness, it does more than pro- 
vide employment for workers on the 
surface and underground; it creates 
an instant demand for machinery, 
building material, food products, cloth- 
ing, furniture and the multifarious re 
quirements of domestic and community 
life. 

Moreover, mining is a 
which attracts capital, and where cap- 
ital gravitates prosperity abounds. The 
commercial centres of Ontario are 
bound to benefit by an industrial de- 
velopment that arises in the Province 
and it is not too much to say that min- 
ing, perhaps more than any other in- 
dustry, has been responsible for the 
recent general revival in trade. Take 
away the attraction of the mineral re- 
sources of Ontario and you still have 
a fine agricultural and timber-produc- 
ing province, but the purchasing power 
and credit of the urban communities 
would decline, manufacturing would 
suffer, and mining capital, with its 
retinue of bankers, financial agents and 
scores of commercial concerns would 
gravitate to other more magnetic cen- 


lodestone 


tres. 

One does not need to be a mining 
enthusiast to be impressed by the 
present developments and future pros- 
pects of the mineral industry in On- 
tario. The Province already leads the 
Dominion in mineral production. The 
output by Ontario during 1928 for 
the first time reached the 100 million 
dollar mark, this being about 37 per 
cent of the total mineral output for 
the whole of Canada. Judged on the 
basis of production, the mining indus- 
try represents a capital investment of 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
Province. In addition to the capital 
invested in the producing mines, finan- 
cial men throughout the world have 
shown their faith in the future pos- 
sibilities of mining in Ontario by lib- 
erally supporting prospecting and 
exploration work in the vast virgin 


By HON. CHARLES McCREA 


Minister of Mines, Province of Ontario 


territory of the north. New areas are 
being opened up by private enterprise, 
and the rocks are being closely searched 
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for minerals, with very promising re- 
sults. 
A Challenge to Prophecy 

The mining situation in Ontario to- 
day is a challenge to prophecy. Every 
new mining development in the north 
has an immediate reaction, not only 
in the stock markets, but also in the 
general life of commerce and industry. 
Every new centre of activity means 
a new community and a new customer 
for business. It is safe to predict that 
the cities will grow in proportion to 
the growth of the outlying parts of 
the Province. The miner today is the 
Many of the 
virgin areas which are now being ex- 
plored for minerals will eventually be 
taken up for farming purposes, for 
there are immense stretches of arable 
land in the north which could sustain 
a large population, apart from the pos- 
sible mining industries. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine the effect of such 
development upon the future of the 
Province as a whole, and it may well 
be that the next ten years will prove 
one of the greatest decades of commer- 
cial expansion Ontario has ever known. 
This is already foreshadowed in the 
remarkable building programs that are 
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pioneer of expansion. 


under way in the larger cities, espe- 
cially in Toronto. These gigantic sky- 
scrapers, whatever may be said about 
them from an artistic point of view, 
are symbolical of a new and farseeing 
outlook into the future, and that out- 
look is undoubtedly Northward. 
Northern Ontario is largely an un- 
known region, but what is known gives 
zest to further exploration and de- 
velopment. There is no richer min- 
eralized area in the world today than 
that of Sudbury, with its vast known 
reserves of base and precious metals 
in the ore bodies of the nickel ridges, 
and the copper-zinc-lead deposits of 
the basin which these ridges enclose. 
The productive expansion of the nickel- 
copper mines at Sudbury was the out- 
standing feature of mining in Ontario 
during the past year. An increase of 
six million dollars was reported in the 
output of the mines, while the in- 
trinsic value of the International 
Nickel and Mond Nickel properties 
rose to a remarkable degree, due to 
the development of the rich deposits 
of copper, as well as nickel, gold, silver 
and platinum at lower levels in the 
old Frood mine. The amalgamation 
of International Nickel and Mond 
Nickel companies will doubtless _re- 
sult in a more economical and expedi- 
tious development of this new-found 
treasury of mineral wealth. Shafts 
have already been sunk into the new 
ore body to a depth of 3,500 feet, and 
a new smelter is being installed which 
will provide for a greatly enlarged 
output. A new refinery is promised, 
something Eastern Canada has not yet 
boasted. This is to be located in the 
Sudbury district, and the cost is es- 
timated at four million dollars. 


Recent Explorations 

Porcupine has up to the present time 
produced gold to the value of 220 mil- 
lion dollars, and it is still the largest 
gold producing camp in Canada, and 
the Hollinger still holds its place as 
one of the largest gold mines of the 
world. This mine alone has in the 
past nineteen years yielded gold to the 
value of 139 million dollars. While 
the major portion of Ontario output 
of gold comes from the Porcupine, the 

(Turn to page 314) 
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Diversity at Milwaukee Convention 


IVERSITY has been somewhat of a slogan of the 
Milwaukee Convention Committee, and we believe 
that the final plans for the convention will reveal 

a gratifying diversity of program and entertainment. 

Mrs. Moss and the ladies of her committee have cer- 
tainly prepared three delightfully different entertainment 
features for the ladies—a Reception and Tea at the Blue 
Mound Country Club on Monday afternoon; a luncheon 
and bridge party on Tuesday afternoon; and on Wednes- 
day, an auto trip through some of the beautiful lake region 
in the vicinity of Milwaukee, with receptions by several 
clubs and a luncheon at Waukesha Beach on Pewaukee 
Lake through the courtesy of the Waukesha club. 

The President’s Reception and Ball on Tuesday evening 
will be held in what is known as the “Eagles Million 
Dollar Ballroom,” probably the most beautiful ballroom 
of its large size in the country. It not only has a beautiful 
oval dance floor, but has spacious lounges around the dance 
floor and many balcony boxes. This occasion should be 
one of unusual magnificance and beauty this year. 

On Wednesday evening, in contrast to the more formal 
occasion on Tuesday evening, the delegates are to have a 
very informal get-together and entertainment at the Audi- 
torium with a wide range of different enjoyable features. 
In the main hall, there will be presented a program of fine 
music, singing, etc. Those who desire to dance will be able 
to do so all the time or occasionally. Others will find 
moving pictures of the beauties of Nature in the vacation 
lands of Wisconsin and Upper Michigan. In the large 
lower part of the Auditorium there will be a general frolic 
and mixer where everybody can get together with the utmost 
informality and “make whoopee” or “go boom boom,” at 
Jeast within Kiwanis limits. 

The convention sessions offer a wide diversity of ad- 
dresses, matters of business, reports, etc., and the new plan 
for the conferences for club officers this year promises a 
more satisfactory exchange of experience and discussion 
on the part of these Kiwanis leaders. Instead of one con- 
ference for club presidents, there will be three; one for 
clubs of 76 members and over; another for clubs of from 
46 to 75 members, and a third for clubs of 45 members 
and less. There will likewise be three conferences for 
district trustees and three conferences for club secretaries 
with the same grouping of clubs. 

It was the privilege of your Secretary to visit Milwaukee 
recently. He attended the meeting of -the Milwaukee 
club which was an unusually fine one with a large at- 
tendance and fine enthusiasm. All showed their genuine 
interest in and devotion to the success of the convention. 
He also visited the ladies’ luncheon and bridge party at 
the Schroeder Hotel under the leadership of their Chair- 
man, Mrs. Moss. He found there a group of earnest 
workers ready to do their utmost to insure the finest expres- 
sion of hospitality in behalf of the visiting ladies at the 
convention. Conferences with General Chairman Ken 
Chalmers, President Dakin, Past International President 
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Moss and Convention Manager Heiss showed that all 
plans are well matured and that all are working with an 
unusually fine spirit of coéperation and devotion in their 
endeavor to make the Milwaukee Convention the best and 
biggest ever. The day was a beautiful one with sunshine 
and blue sky and a delightful lake breeze. 

The proximity of the Auditorium to the hotels will 
be appreciated. It is but a short walk of from three to 
six minutes from nearly all the hotels to the Auditorium. 
This will make for the comfort of our people and make 
possible greater fellowship and a larger opportunity to 
secure greater values from our International Kiwanis 
exhibit. 

The many different halls available at the Auditorium 
make possible an unusual centralizing of convention ac- 
tivities. The Religious Musicale, the Registration Office, 
the Office of the Credentials Committee, the International 
exhibit, all the convention sessions, all conferences on 
Tuesday afternoon and all but a few on Wednesday 
afternoon will be at the Auditorium. 

Some suggestions for present action! Boost for a large 
attendance from your club. Remember the Convention 
Attendance Contest—the first one for an International 
convention. Perhaps your club can win! If your club has 
a good golf team of four, send your entry and fee for the 
International Golf Tournament, Thursday, immediately 
after the convention. Secretaries should forward all hotel 
reservations on hand so that these members will get the 
next best choice in rooms, which are assigned in chrono- 
logical order. While all rooms are in first-class hotels, 
there are yet preferences that make prompt reservations 
advisable. And above all plan now to arrive in Milwaukee 
early—at least by Sunday evening. 

A few pointers after arrival in Milwaukee. Register 
at once and get your convention badge, official program, 
etc.—the Registration Office in the Auditorium will be 
open Saturday and Sunday before the convention. If a 
delegate or alternate, report immediately after registration 
to the Credentials Committee to be checked in as offici: illy 
present and receive delegate’s bar and ticket of admittance 
to house of delegates. Get settled in your room promptly, 
study your program again, read carefully the Information 
Booklet, and get your bearings from the Milwaukee map 
included in it. Then you will be best prepared to secure 
the most from the convention. 

Milwaukee is unusually ready for the convention. Mil- 
waukee Kiwanians and their wives are awaiting the Ki- 
wanian visitors with great expectancy and with every as- 
surance of generous hospitality. 

Come to Milwaukee—come early, stay through and even 
tarry a while after the convention. 
















History of the American Flag 


Apropos of Flag Day, June 14 


By CAPTAIN THOMAS J. JACKSON 


N order to trace the origin of our 
flag from the very beginning we must 
go back to the Eighth Century for it 
was then or about that time as history 
goes that the Kingdom of Scotland 
adopted the cross of Saint Andrew as 
its National Emblem. This 
white diagonal cross on a blue field. 

Then it was during the Thirteenth 
Century that England adopted the 
Cross of Saint George as its National 
Emblem, this being a red vertical and 
horizontal cross on a white field. 

After James VI of Scotland ascended 
the throne of England, in 1603, as 
James I, he was constantly annoyed by 
between the 


was a 


the eternal wrangling 
masters of the English and Scotch ships 
as to which should first dip its colors 
to the other when they met at sea. He 
was extremely anxious to unite the two 
kingdoms into one country, as well as 
to stop this annoyance. Therefore, in 
1606, as one step toward the accom- 
plishment of his desire, he united the 
two crosses into a new flag, which sub- 
sequently became known as the Union 
Jack. This he required all vessels of 
both countries to carry. However, it 
was a century later, 1707, before the 
two countries agreed upon their union 
under the name of Great Britain, the 
Union Jack to be used as the flag. 

At the beginning of the American 
Revolution in 1775 the designs of the 
flags consisted either wholly or in part 
of the Union Jack. The uprising was 
really a revolt against monarchial des- 
potism at the time, and the idea of 
separation from the mother country but 
little thought of or considered: in fact 
the common sentiment that bound the 
colonies together was not a very strong 
tie and required diplomatic handling 
to avoid breaking. 

When George Washington, after his 
and Commander- 
in-Chief, really on account of being a 
Southerner, and the husband of a rich 
woman, as well as being the best quali- 
fied man in the Colonies for the place, 
reached Cambridge in July 3, 1775, 
to take command, he found the so-called 
army practically without colors or uni- 
form. 

Washington had the entire army to 
organize in all its minute details and 
the question of colors, being of less 
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importance than many others, was not 
given serious consideration at the start, 
but a little later he urged the various 
colonels to provide for their regiments 
colors of such design as might appeal 
to them. This was frequently done, 
and in many instances some design of 
thirteen units was used to represent 
the revolting colonies. 

Some of them went so far as to 
adopt flags of their own. The First 
Troop of Light Horse, organized in 
Philadelphia in 1774, in anticipation 
of the coming trouble carried a very 
beautiful flag that was given to them 
by their commander; in the center of 
this flag was a knot tied with thirteen 
cords, and in the canton thirteen hori- 
zontal stripes, alternating blue and 
silver. This company acted as Gen- 
eral Washington’s escort from Phila- 
delphia to the Connecticut line, just 
after his election as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army, and it is claimed 
that their flag was the first one on 
which the union of the colonies was 
represented by thirteen horizontal 
stripes. 

Massachusetts adopted a green pine 
tree with the words “An Appeal to 
Heaven” in gilt letters on a white field. 
Rhode Island adopted one having an 
anchor with the word “Hope” above it 
and a union of 13 white stars on a blue 
field. This is said to be the first one on 
which the 13 colonies were represented 
by 13 stars. Virginia adopted a flag 
with a coiled rattle snake and the words 
“Don’t Tread on Me” on a white or 
yellow field, and South Carolina used a 
white palmetto and crescent on a blue 
field, and North Carolina used even as 
late as 1781 a flag with 13 blue and red 
stripes with a union of eight pointed 
blue stars in three horizontal rows on 
a white field. 


In his complete manus ript Cap- 
|| tazn Jackson had included the de- 
tails of the correct 


u sage and 


display of the flag at all occasions | 


| but these details were previously 
|| published in the November, 1927, | 
wssue 2n an article by F. G. Conadict. 


—Editor 
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As late as January 1, 1776, there 
was still flying over General Washing- 
ton’s headquarters near Cambridge, a 
flag having thirteen horizontal red and 
white stripes, and in the canton was 
the Union Jack, complying with the 
act of 1707, requiring that it be on all 
flags, banners, standards, and ensigns, 
whether used on land or at sea. At 
that time the idea of independence was 
not generally seriously considered, so 
that the Union Jack in this flag showed 
the allegiance of the colonies to their 
mother country. 

With the growth of the idea of inde- 
pendence the colonies apparently con- 
ceived a dislike for the Union Jack in 
the flag, for after 1776 there was no 
definite instance of its use by our 
Revolutionary Forces. 


First Flag Act 


Our first Flag Act was on June 14, 
1777. The Continental Congress passed 
an act establishing the Stars and Stripes 
as the flag of our country. The Act 
decreed that the flag of the United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red 
and white; that the union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field; the red 
being for courage, white for liberty, 
and the blue for loyalty and reverence 
to God. That date is now observed as 
Flag Day throughout America. This 
act did not define how many points the 
stars were to have nor how they were 
to be arranged. 

After the passage of the act adopt- 
ing the design for the flag, George 
Washington, Robert Morris and 
George Ross, called upon Mrs. Betsie 
Ross, the widow of Ross’ 
nephew, and requested her to under- 
take the making of the flag. She ac- 
cepted and offered the suggestion that 
a five-pointed star be used instead of a 
six-pointed star as suggested by a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

The flag was first flown from Fort 
Stanwix, on the site of the present city 
of Rome, New York, on August 3, 
1777, and first flew over foreign terri- 
tory in the Bahama Islands, January 
28, 1778, and last at Ehrenbreitstein, 
across the Rhine from Coblenz, in 
1923, excepting China and Nicaragua 
of course. 

In 1794 Vermont and Kentucky hav- 
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ing been admitted to the union, the 
number of stars and stripes was raised 
by Congress to fifteen. 

In September of 1814, England and 
the United States were at war for the 
second time. The Americans had just 
suffered one of the most disastrous and 
humiliating defeats in its history in the 
battle of Bladenberg and the capture 
of Washington. The British flushed 
with this victory were now advancing 
on Baltimore by land and by sea but 
had to pass Fort McHenry. General 
Ross was in command of the enemy 
forces and on the morning of the 13th 
after breakfast when asked by his or- 
derly where supper should be prepared 
for him, replied “I will have supper 
in Baltimore or in Hell.” After a 
hard battle the British failed to cap- 
ture Baltimore and General Ross was 
killed. 

Just prior to the attack Francis Scott 
Key, a lawyer of Georgetown, now a 
part of Washington, had been sent as 
an official envoy to the British to obtain 
the release of an aged American doctor, 
an intimate friend of his, who was be- 
ing held a prisoner. Fearing that he 
might reveal the plans that were being 
made to advance on Baltimore, Mr. 
Key was taken along with the British 
Fleet and held until after the bom- 
bardment and during his detention on 
September 13th and 14th by witnessing 
this battle and seeing our flag flying 
over Fort McHenry was inspired to 
write the “Star Spangled Banner” on 
the back of an old envelope which he 
found in his pocket. The original flag 
which inspired Scott is now preserved at 
the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

As other states came into the union 
it became evident there would be too 
many stripes, so in 1818 Congress de- 
creed that the number of stripes be 
reduced and restricted to thirteen, rep- 
resenting the original thirteen states, 
while a star should be added for each 
succeeding state. That is the law of 
today. 

The name “Old Glory” was first 
applied to our flag by William Driver, 
a sailing captain of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, on August 10, 1831. Previous 
to the outbreak of hostilities between 
the North and South the original “Old 
Glory” was flung to the breeze every 
day from the window of Captain 
Driver’s home at Nashville, Tennessee, 
but when the conflict between the states 
began it had to be secreted and was 
kept out of sight until Nelson’s wing 
of the Union Army appeared in Nash- 
ville on the 22nd of February, 1862, 
when Captain Driver presented it to 
the General to be hoisted on the Cap- 
itol and Captain Driver himself offi- 
ciated. 

In no one of the three acts adopting 
our national flag is there any mention 


as to how these stars should be ar- 
ranged or as to how many points they 
should have. Apparently all matters 
of detail were left to the rulings of the 
departments or the whims of the mak- 
ers. The stars, having anywhere from 
five to eight points, on the various 
flags, were sometimes arranged in a 
circle, or with one star in the center 
and the other stars either in the form 
of a circle or hollow square, or three 
horizontal rows, and sometimes so as 
to form one great star. 

There were so many different designs 
in use in 1837 that the government of 
Holland asked its representative in this 
country to report just what our flag 
really was. Similar requests were made 
by other countries. 


This condition existed until 1912 
when the different departments of our 
American government appointed rep- 
resentatives to confer and see if they 
could not make definite recommenda- 
tions regarding the flag. Following 
the recommendations which were made, 
on October 29, 1912, President Taft 
issued an executive order concerning 
the flag which is now in force. 


Correct Dimensions 


The Flag of the United States of 
America has 13 horizontal stripes—7 
red and 6 white—the red and white 
stripes alternating, and a union which 
consists of white stars of five points 
on a blue field placed in the upper 
quarter next the staff and extending 
to the lower edge of the fourth red 
stripe from the top. The number of 
stars is the same as the number of 
States in the Union. The canton or 
union now contains 48 stars arranged 
in six horizontal and eight vertical 
rows, each star with one point upward. 
On the admission of a State into the 
Union a star will be added to the union 
of the flag, and such addition will take 
effect on the 4th day of July next suc- 
ceeding such admission. The propor- 
tions of the Flag as prescribed by Ex- 
ecutive Order of President Taft Octo- 
ber 29, 1912, are as follows: 


Hoist (Width) of flag..... iP 

Fly (Length) of flag...... 1.9 
Hoist (Width) of Union... 7/13 
Fly (Length) of Union.... 0.76 
Width of each stripe...... 1/13 
Diameter of each star...... .0616 


The garrison flag is 20 by 38 feet, 
post flag 10 feet by 9, storm flag 5 
feet by 914. The national colors are 
4 feet 4 inches by 5 feet 6 inches. 

There are certain rules which, if un- 
derstood generally, would indicate the 
proper method of displaying the flag. 
The matter becomes a very simple one 
if it is kept in mind that the flag rep- 
resents the living country and is itself 


considered as a living thing. The union 
of the flag is the honor point; the right 
arm is the sword arm and therefore 
the point of danger and hence the place 
of honor. 

If every citizen looked upon our 
country’s flag as does the soldier, the 
future of America would be secure. 
Through long association it has become 
to him a living thing. When he thinks 
of his country he thinks of the flag; 
when he sees the flag he visions his 
country and all that it stands for. 

There are some agitators who~do 
not want our people to respect the flag 
any more than they want them to have 
faith in our established governmental 
institutions. They are now working 
for the abolition of Flag Day exercises. 
They are working for the reduction of 
our Army and Navy and the repeal of 
our National Defense Act as the first 
steps in what is communistically 
termed the peaceful phase of a world- 
wide revolution. Some of these people 
might be believers in their doctrines but 
most of them are of the type of foreign- 
ers who should be barred by our immi- 
gration laws—and willful dissemi- 
nators of false propaganda. 

A story of our flag without saying 
something about the soldiers of the con- 
tinental army would be incomplete. 

These soldiers thought enough of 
their God-given heritage to fight for it, 
in order that we might live under that 
flag as free American citizens. When- 
ever it goes forward those men march 
with it. It is their presence that you 
have felt when suddenly your heart 
has leapt as the flag has broken out 
upon the breeze. 

There are some however who today 
would make light of their sacrifice and 
who on one pretext or another would 
destroy that national protection and 
leave the heritage they died to secure 
to the mercy of a still unsettled world. 
Certainly we all want peace but not at 
the cost of our national honor nor the 
less of American citizenship. 

What those misguided individuals 
need is a course in American history 
and then when that flag went by they 
would see in its folds the picture of 
America. They would see the deeds 
of our soldiers from Bunker Hill to the 
Argonne. They would see America in 
the making just as we all should see 
it when that flag goes by. 

Under our flag has grown up a 
powerful nation in resources of men, 
women and wealth, and under it we are 
determined that there must be peace 
among all the peoples of the world in- 
sofar as it affects our country. When 
our flag sails forth over all the seas it 
guarantees to the world that we are a 
nation with no designs on our neigh- 
bors, that we believe in equality of 
opportunity for all races, all colors, all 
sects and creeds. 
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Milwaukee Convention 


The stage is set, the orchestra is playing and the cur- 
tain is about to go up on the greatest convention Kiwanis 
has ever held. 

Every committee in Milwaukee and every committee of 
International which has to do with the big convention in 
that city in June, has its work up to date. Never have 
prospects been brighter for a big program put across in a 
big way. 

Each International convention has been a step forward. 
Each convention committee, profiting by the work of the 
previous ones, has corrected mistakes, added features and 
progressed toward perfection. The meeting at Milwaukee 
holds every prospect of being the crowning success of the 
life of Kiwanis. 

At no city have convention accommodations been better. 
There is ample room in first-class hotels for every visitor. 
The Kiwanians of Wisconsin cannot be too highly praised 
for the determined stand not to accept a single hotel res- 
ervation until all Kiwanians from outside the state have 
been accommodated. 

Chairman Alexander of the Committee on Convention 
Program has everything set for one of the finest minglings 
of entertainment and Kiwanis features; there will not be 
a dull moment during the entire four days. 

Few conventions have offered as many alluring side trips 
for pre and post convention vacations. On the Great 
Lakes, Milwaukee offers an endless number of cruises on 
wonderful bodies of water by magnificent steamers to 
beauties no other inland waters afford. From Buffalo to 
Duluth countless varied itineraries may be arranged. 

Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin have resorts for 
the lovers of fishing, camping and motoring. Your passen- 
ger agent will arrange trips to Yellowstone, Glacier and 
other national parks, or trips to or from the convention 
by way of the great Canadian railway systems. 

All in all, few places offer so much in the way of summer 
vacations as this Milwaukee Convention of Kiwanis. It 
is not too late to arrange for accommodations. 


“<< 
Directness 1s a shorter route than diplomacy. 


«<t 


Kiwants ‘Rosters 

Every member of a Kiwanis club is a prosperous citizen. 
He has a telephone, a radio, an automobile, a piano and a 
home. He is a potential customer of any man who sells any 
one of thousands of latter-day luxuries of this civilization 
in which we live. 

As a potential customer of the highest class of goods, he 
is important in advertising circles. Any company would 
pay handsomely for this selected list of names and ad- 
dresses, as good as can be had on the continent. No com- 
pany can be blamed for using any honorable means of 
obtaining them. 

But Kiwnais never uses its membership for personal 


gain. We neither ask nor expect a man to deal with us be- 
cause we are members of Kiwanis clubs. Selfishness has 
never been a feature of the organization. 

It is a part of Kiwanis ethics that no mercenary profit 
accrues from that membership. Certainly we do not want 
or expect other people to profit by the fact that we are 
Kiwanians. Time and again the members of Kiwanis have 
been warned against the distribution of the Kiwanis roster 
for commercial purposes. Time and again Kiwanis clubs 
have been solicited in direct-by-mail advertising campaigns 
as a result of some other Kiwanian’s carelessness in giving 
out the roster. 

This could be avoided if secretaries and club members 
would remember that Kiwanis is not an organization for 
profit, and that its roster should not be handed out to people 
who want to use the organization for personal gain. 


+e D 


Alexander the Great was not the only man who 
has died you ng of acute success. 


-A Boys’ Hobby Show 


No Kiwanis club looks for credit or advertising, but to 
leave out the name of the Alliance, Ohio, club when men- 
tioning the Boys’ Hobby Show would be little short of 
criminal. 

These men have an IDEA, in capital letters. It will 
bring joy to the hearts of boydom and is worthy of imita- 
tion by all Kiwanis clubs. 

The idea is so evidently good that comment is almost 
useless. 

They have arranged an exhibition hall where all may 
come and see, a competent set of judges and of course suit- 
able prizes of a character which will appeal to a boy. The 
classifications are wonderful: 

1. Bird houses. 
2. Nature study. 
what have you. 
3. Coin collections of any kind. 
4. Stamp collections. 
§. Miscellaneous collections of any kind. 
6. Handicraft of any sort. 
Drawings or paintings. 
8. Mechanical or technical: radio sets, electrical 
paratus, etc. 
9. Camera work of any sort. 
10. Cooking. 


11. Music ; instruments or compositions. 


Moths, minerals, flowers, leaves or 


ap- 


Isn’t that an exhibition to stir boydom? It will be 
equalled only by the stir it creates in parentdom. The 
Alliance club is to be congratulated. If the idea is not new 

-we believe it is—then the originators deserve to share 
the credit with this club which is putting it over. 

The plan is not copyrighted and can be used by any 
club. It is capable of all kinds of variations. The girls 
could easily be included by a variation of classifications. 
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Hero Worship 
Helen Wills, Gertrude Ederle, Mary Pickford. None 


of these girls were remarkable because of their education, 
wealth or surroundings. They were just run-of-the-mine 
girls of this great American Continent. Yet the success of 
each in her line of endeavor has been a constant example 
to the girls in our schools. 

The limit of where a girl can go in this country is the 
limit of her ability. Girls like these stand as heroines to 
the other girls, showing them they, too, can rise to heights 
of athletic prowess and success if they follow the rules of 
health. 

Babe Ruth, Charlie Lindbergh, George Young, Gene 
Tunney. None of these men had unusual opportunities in 
his early youth, yet each has attained fame and fortune 
because willing to live right and obey the laws of health 
and decency. 

They are a constant inspiration to our boys to let hip 
gin, cigarettes and other health-hurting habits alone. What 
inspires the old folks has less appeal to the youngsters. 
We may have higher aspirations for our youngsters than 
the things attained by these mentioned. But what we 
aspire to for our children will never appeal to them as the 
success of these young athletes and this young motion pic- 
ture star. 

In a civilization where a boy left an orphan at ten can 
attain the rulership of a great nation, anything may hap- 
pen. All things may be attained by the youngsters around 
our knees. 

But if your boys aspire to be a Ruth or a Tunney; if 
your girls try to be a Pickford or a Wills, do not try too 
early to discourage them and turn their thoughts to your 
aspirations for them. 

Hero worship never hurts a youngster. Vocational 
guidance and placement people find odd facts in their in- 
vestigations. Out of one hundred preparatory school chil- 
dren examined, eighty-five wanted to be detectives. In- 
vestigation showed that a great detective had talked to the 
school a week before. Had Babe Ruth talked, they would 
have wanted to be baseball players! 

Hero worship is a help, not a hindrance. 


*<@ D 


Everything takes practice. Only a_ piccolo 
player can eat corn off the cob gracefully. 


QD 


William (Cullen Kemp 


The passing of few comparatively unknown men has 
caused as much thought and comment as that of William 
Cullen Kemp. 

He died at the age of seventy-six having been a student 
at Columbia College for sixty years. 

Mr. Kemp had probably the most learned mind in the 
entire world. He had more degrees than the proverbial 
thermometer. It is unlikely that any other brain ever 
accumulated more knowledge. 

But was it all of any use? In the biography of Mr. 
Kemp is no record that he ever put one iota of all his 
knowledge to any useful purpose. For a dollar down and 
a dollar a month all that Mr. Kemp knew could have been 
purchased in the form of a standard encyclopedia. 

Merely knowing things is of no value either to the pos- 
sessor of that knowledge or to the rest of the world. Value 
results from putting the knowledge possessed to some prac- 
tical use. 

Odd it is but true that the best students in any given 
college class rarely accomplish the most. Colleges are 
endowed largely by the alumni who were failures as stu- 


dents. The ability to accumulate knowledge rarely goes 
hand in hand with the faculty of accomplishment 

What is true of men as individuals must of necessity be 
true of groups. Kiwanis clubs which boast only of their 
knowledge of the machinery of Kiwanis, and go through 
a carefully learned set of Kiwanis motions are not as good 
as those which actually do things in the community, putting 
into action the principles of Kiwanis. 

The rating of a Kiwanis club can only be told by the 
things which that club accomplishes for the betterment of 
its community. Action, not theory, is the acid test of a club. 
That club which does things will always rate higher than 
the club which knows things. 

As any man is better fitted for life because of a college 
education, so also is any club better fitted by Kiwanis edu- 
cation for Kiwanis accomplishment. But that education 
must be acquired for the purpose of better accomplishing 
good in the city in which the club is situated. 

It is what you do, not what you know, which tests your 
virility. 

“<t De 


The man who gets up at five o'clock is a worm, 
not an early bird. 


«<« D 
The Farm Problem 


Not only the politicians of our two countries worry over 
the farmer’s problems. The greatest economists of the 
day are deeply interested in the subject. In addition to 
asking what is to become of the farmer, they look into a 
selfish beyond and wonder what is to become of the city 
dweller when the farmer can no longer function profitably. 

In the last one hundred years the population of the 
world almost doubled. A hundred years ago there were 
less than a billion of people on earth ; today there are nearly 
eighteen hundred millions. People must eat! As our 
chemists have not yet produced the fabled synthetic foods, 
we must look to the farmer to feed us. 

In the early days of the history of this continent, three 
per cent of the people lived in cities; the other ninety-seven 
per cent were in rural communities. Today fifty-two per 
cent of us are city dwellers. 

During the period between 1910 and 1920, the popula- 
tion as a whole increased fifteen per cent, but the increase 
in the city population was twenty-six per cent. Carried to 
its extreme, this tendency would soon establish our whole 
population in cities. 

Almost one-fourth of the population of the United States 
lives in seven great cities. Twenty-seven millions live in 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Neither these figures nor the subject of Farm Relief are 
new, but neither can be repeated too often. Kiwanis clubs 
can well interest themselves in this big problem in a local 
way, for it is vital to every community. 

The fundamental method is a Kiwanis committee meet- 
ing with a group of farmers from the surrounding country. 
After comparing prices paid for farm products by the city 
man, with the prices received by the farmer, make a study 
of the difference between the two and find out where it goes 
and to whom. 

The farm problem is largely a marketing problem. 
There is too wide a margin between the prices received by 
the producer and the price paid by the consumer. Some- 
where, somehow, some one’s profit must be eliminated. A 
sober study of the facts by city men who are better 
economists than farmers might bring the desired solution. 

Certainly an effort in that direction by any Kiwanis club 
is praiseworthy and strictly in line with one of our great 
objectives. 





Webster-Ashburton Plaque 


Washington, D. C., Commemorates Signing of Historic Treaty—Symbolizes 
Friendship between Canada and the United States 


EPRESENTATIVES of two 
great nations joined recently in acclaim- 
ing Kiwanis as an ambassador of good 
will. 
of a bronze plaque on the Treasury 
Department at Washington, the site of 
the old State Department building in 
which the Webster-Ashburton Treaty 
was signed. This treaty which defined 
the northeastern boundary between the 
United States and Canada was signed 


August 9, 1842. 


The occasion was the unveiling 


The plaque was presented to the 
government April 30, by O. Samuel 
Cummings, President of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. It was accepted by the Hon. 
Ogden L. Mills, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, on behalf of the govern- 
ment, while the Hon. Thomas A. Stone, 
Assistant Secretary of the Canadian 
Legation, and John B. Hickerson, rep- 
resenting the Division of Western Eu- 
ropean Affairs, of the Department of 
State, lauded the friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries. President 
Edgar Morris, of the Kiwanis Club of 
Washington presided at the ceremony 
and introduced the 


By EDWIN F. HILL 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C. 


dressed in sky-blue uniforms and tin 
helmets, with flying colors including 
the “Stars and Stripes,” Canadian Flag 
and the flags of the American Legion 
and Kiwanis International presented a 
striking picture. 

A delegation of Canadians headed 
by George C. MacDonald, President, 
Montreal Board of Trade; D. S. Mor- 
rell, Secretary, Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, Montreal; A. O. Dawson, 
Montreal, and E. L. Ruddy and S. B. 
Gundy, Toronto, were present at the 
unveiling. 


President Cummings’ Address 
RESIDENT CUMMINGS, in ad- 
dressing the representatives of the 

Governments of the United States and 
Canada said: 

“We are gathered here to place a 
briefly worded tablet on the corner of 
the Treasury of the United States on 
the site of the Old State Department 
Building, commemorating the signing 
of the Webster-Ashburton Treaty on 
August 9, 1842. 


“This bronze tablet and our presence 


are in recognition of the friendship 
between Canada and the United States, 
and in highest tribute to the men who 
here completed their labors in the cause 
of international peace. More partic- 
ularly we honor two men who founded 
here a new creed of international 
tolerance. 

**No greater love hath a man than 
this—that he lay down his life for a 
friend.’ 

“Ten years ago Canadians and 
Americans died shoulder to shoulder 
in France. Today we labor side by 
side in North America not only at our 
daily tasks, but often together in mo- 
ments such as this. Through Kiwanis 
and other organizations we make com- 
munities better to live in and arrive 
at a better understanding of each 
other’s national problems in the hope 
that the calamity of war may never 
again come to either of us. 

“Nationally we are each other’s clos- 
est friends, and in some things each 
other's strongest commercial competi- 
tors. Yet again each is the other’s best 
customer, having 
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speakers, after 
the invocation by 
the Rev. John B48 
Palmer, Grand 
Chaplain of the 
Grand Lodge of 
Masons of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 


and a member of 
the Washington 
Kiwanis club. The 
program was 
broadcast by WRC 
of the National 
Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

Music during 


the ceremony was 
furnished by the 
United States 
Navy Band under 
the direction of 
Lieutenant Charles 
Benter and the Vic- 





more than tripled 
our annual exports 
to each other since 
1914. We speak 
the same language, 
we read the same 
magazines, we lead 
similar lives, think 
the same thoughts 
and strive to make 
our national 
thought like our 
individual thought 
less and less self- 
ish. 

“Neither of us 
can see why other 
peoples who per- 
sonally are fair, 
upright, loving and 
unselfish sh ould 
collectively be un- 
fair, grasping, and 
selfish. We Ameri- 
cans and Cana- 











tory Post Bugle 
and Drum Corps 
of the American 


Legion. The latter 
organization 











Phao by Underwood & Underwood 


Left to right: Harry G. Kimball, Governor, Capital Kiwanis District; Hon. Thomas A. Stone, Assistant 

Seeretary Canadian Legation; ©O. Samuel Cummings, President, Kiwanis International ; 

Hickerson, Division of Western European Affairs, Department of State; Edgar Morris. President, 

Washington Kiwanis club; and Rev. John C. Palmer, member of the Washington Kiwanis club 
and Grand Chaplain of the Grand Lodge of Masons of the District of Columbia, 
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dians do not want 
prosperity if that 
be the price. 

“We do not rec- 


John B. 
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ognize a different 
code of ethics be- 
tween nations than 
between individ- 
uals. Until the 
Golden Rule that 
Kiwanis advocates 
for individuals is 
recognized to be 
effective between 
all nations we will 
maintain our na- 
tionaldefenses 
except between 
ourselves. In this 
we only recognize 
that nations like 
communities have 
not reached a point 
where the police 
force can be dis- 
pensed with. 

“For one hun- 
dred years our 
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Club of Washing- 


ton in codperation 
with the Commit- 
tee on Marking 
Points of Historic 
Interest. April 30, 
1929,’ 

“To the Under 
Secretary of the 
Treasury, the 
Honorable Ogden 
Mills, representing 
the Government of 
the United States, 
I officially present 
this plaque on be- 
half of the citizens 
of the United 
States and Canada, 
members of our 
1,783 Kiwanis 
clubs.” 





Acceptance by 


Hon. Ogden Mills 





three thousand 
miles of mutual 


border has_ been 
unprotected. The 
signing of the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty eighty-seven years ago settled 
the most serious boundary dispute in 
the history of our two nations by 
amicable means. The significance of 
the signing of this Treaty was the solu- 
tion of this important problem by con- 
ciliation. 

“It might so easily not have been 
so. If Daniel Webster and Alexander 
Baring (Lord Ashburton) had not been 
imbued with a spirit of national as 
well as personal righteousness, this 
Treaty which we believe to be a founda- 
tion stone of national friendships and 
a precept of world example could not 
have been consummated. 

“We know nothing of the conversa- 
tions that took place between these 
men neighbors here on H_ Street in 
1842. We believe that they walked 
out in the evening together or met at 
the Dolly Madison House (now the 
Cosmos Club) but we do know that 
they were political students of experi- 
ence and foresight. 

“Webster and Lord Ashburton were 
astute enough to see that the Maine 
boundary question could be settled only 
by making a compromise line—by each 
country giving up territory which it 
honestly thought was its own. Each 
then must have foreseen the wave of 
superficial popular resentment that 
would greet him in his own country 
and be capitalized by political enemies 
when the extent to which they had nec- 
essarily compromised became known. 
Possible political ruin, crushed ambi- 
tion for one, and a lost presidency for 
the other stared them in the face. They 
saw it through. It is by such sacrifice 
that personal and national character 





Victory Post Bugle and Drum Corps, American Legion, which participated in the unveiling of the 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty Plaque in Washington, April 30. 


is appraised and it is by public appre- 
ciation in later years of such actions on 
the part of public men that high ideals 
of everyday life as well as of states- 
manship are kept alive unto succeeding 
generations. 

“In memory of the services to Great 
Britain and to the United States of 
Lord Ashburton and of Daniel Web- 
ster and with the codperation of the 
Committee for Marking Points of His- 
toric Interest this tablet is presented 
to the United States by the Washing- 
ton Kiwanis Club. 

“As the settlement of the Northeast 
boundary dispute may be considered a 
great example of British-American 
tolerance, understanding, and good 
will, so also let us hope that this very 
mutual understanding of these two 
great countries may serve through the 
centuries as an example of tolerance 
to be followed by all other nations. 

“Founded on unselfish national 
thought, worked out first by two self- 
sacrificing men, carried on so very ably 
by those who have followed in their 
footsteps to high places, and cherished 
by two home-loving peoples, North 
American statesmanship, we bow to 
you. 

“The wording on the plaque which 
we now present reads :— 

“Friendship between the United 
States and Canada was developed and 
strengthened by the signing of the 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty, on August 
9, 1842, in the old State Department 
Building which stood on this site. This 
treaty established the northeastern 
boundary between two countries. 


‘This tablet placed by the Kiwanis 


R. MILLS, in 
accepting the 
plaque, said: 

“On behalf of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, it gives me great pleasure to ac- 
cept this beautiful tablet which the 
Kiwanis Club of Washington has 
placed on this historic spot. This tablet 
does more than merely indicate the 
place where a famous treaty was signed. 
It marks also the beginning of that 
firm and lasting friendship which exists 
today between Canada and the United 
States—a friendship which, I am con- 
vinced, will grow stronger with the 
years because it is grounded on mutual 
respect and a determination always 
to work together in solving the prob- 
blems that confront us. 

“The Webster-Ashburton Treaty 
is the corner-stone on which that friend- 
ship rests. It settled one of those diffi- 
cult questions involving boundary lines 
and disputed rights, which might so 
easily have poisoned our relations in 
the beginning and are usually such a 
frightful source of irritation and even 
enmity between nations. 

“At the time the treaty was negoti- 
ated, such a state of international ir- 
ritation had indeed arisen and _ the 
tension was very great when Lord Ash- 
burton on behalf of Canada and Brit- 
ain, and Daniel Webster for the United 
States, determined to arrive at a solu- 
tion which would be fair to both nations 
and would end this controversy for all 
time. They succeeded in their task; 
and the measure of their success, no 
less than the methods which they em- 
ployed in bringing it about is full of 
lessons for us today. 

“Both negotiators were firm in their 
determination to protect their coun- 


(Turn to page 313) 
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Conferences at 
Milwaukee 
HE annual conven- 
tions provide one of the most helpful 


conferences at ou! 
aspects of the program, especially for the 


leaders of clubs, both in club administra- 
tion and in the promotion of activities. 

A new plan has been adopted for the 
conferences of club officers at the Milwaukee 
Convention. Instead of one conference for 
all club presidents, there will be three con- 
ferences for club presidents—one for clubs 
of 76 members and more, another for clubs 
from 46 to 75 members, and a third for clubs 
of 45 members and less. There will also be 
for club and 


for district trustees under 


three conferences secretaries 
three conferences 
a similar grouping plan. 

These conferences for club officers will be 
held on Wednesday instead of 
Monday afternoon as at Seattle. On Wednes- 
day afternoon there will also be held, under 


Southwick of 


afternoon 


the leadership of Chairman 
the International Committee on Music, a con- 
ference on club music, which has proved of 
exceptional interest at previous conventions, 

On Tuesday afternoon there will be five 
general conferences in various halls of the 
Auditorium at each of which will be dis- 
cussed the four administrative policies and 
These 


discussions should prove of unusual value to 


our five International objectives. 


our club leader 8. 


International Champion- 
ship Golf Tournament 


KIWANIS International Golf Tourna- 

ment has been planned for Thursday 
afternoon, June 27, after the close of the 
annual convention. 

The following are the rules of the contest: 

1. All clubs in Kiwanis International are 
invited to participate. 

2. Eligible clubs must each have a four- 
man team with a playing average of 
ninety or less. 

3. A club may enter a second (no more) 
eligible team. 

4. Every man competing must be a Ki- 
wanian in good standing in the club on 
whose team he is playing. 

5. Every man competing must be regis- 
tered at the annual convention and 


wear his official convention badge. 

6. To qualify, each man must have a club 
handicap of fifteen or less, or, provided 
he has no club handicap, he must have 
had five scores averaging ninety or less. 

7. The entry fee will be $5.00 for each 
team, and in addition greens fees and 








Milwaukee Convention 
Attendance Contest 


N Attendance Contest will be 

conducted at the Milwaukee 
Convention similar to those held at 
some district conventions. 

A trophy will be awarded to the 
winning club in each of the four } 
divisions; gold, silver, blue and 
white, for attendance of members 
and visitors at the convention. 

The basis of awards will be the 
total mileage figured by multiply- 
ing the number of members and 
guests registered at the convention 
from a given club by the number 
of miles by direct railroad route | 
from the club’s city to Milwaukee. 

A club financially delinquent to } 
the district, or International, or } 
delinquent in semi-annual and | 
monthly reports, will not be eligi- | 
ble to receive an award. i 

The awards will be diplomas of } 
merit, framed in gold, silver, blue | 
and white, which will be presented 
at the Milwaukee Convention. 
COMMITTEE ON CONVENTION ATTEND- 


Dr. William J. Carrington, Chairman 
Walter J. Campbell 
Walter R. Weiser 








| 
ANCE CONTEST | 
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caddy fees, which will be at the club 
rates. 

8. Tournament play will begin at two 
o’clock p.m. Thursday, June 27, over a 
special reserved course. 

9. Winning team will be presented with a 
permanent distinctive trophy and will be 


known as Kiwanis International Golf 
Champions. 
10. Low medal play of four-man team, 


eighteen holes, will be winner. 

11. Trophies will be awarded as follows: 

A. Champion Team; B. Second Low 

Team; C. Third Low Team. 

Individual trophies will be awarded as 

follows: A. Kiwanian shooting low 

gross; B. Kiwanian shooting second low 
gross; C. Kiwanian shooting third low 
gross. 

13. Entries, accompanied by check for en- 
trance fee, should be sent to Chester B. 
Roberts, Chairman, Kiwanis Golf Tour- 
nament, 219 Cedar Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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Clubs that desire to compete in this tourna- 
ment should as promptly as possible signify 
their desire to enter the contest and forward 
their entry fees as indicated in the rules. 





Efficiency Contest 


HE Committee on Efficiency Contest of 

which C. Pinkney Jones is the chairman, 
held a meeting at International Headquar- 
ters on Saturday, May 4, with all but one 
member present. The members of the com- 
mittee had previously received copies of all 
Efficiency Contest reports submitted by the 
districts and had carefully studied and 
graded them. The committee found that 
the careful and independent grading of each 
member had resulted in rather uniform sug- 
gestions for the winners of the contest, and 
the committee unanimously reached their 
decisions for the winning clubs and the 
names of the two additional clubs in each 
division that are to be given honorable men- 
tion. These, of course, will not be an- 
nounced until the Milwaukee Convention. 





“All Kiwanis Night” 


As already announced in various ways, 
and especially in the article on page 233 of 
the May Magazine, “All Kiwanis Night” 
will be observed by the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion and by all Kiwanis clubs throughout 
Canada and the United States on Monday 
evening, June 24. The purpose of this occa- 
sion is to unite in spirit all of our 100,000 
and more Kiwanians whether gathered at 
the convention in Milwaukee or at the meet- 
ings of their respective clubs. The detailed 
plans for the club meetings on “All Kiwanis 
Night” are left entirely to the desires and 
preferences of the clubs themselves with the 
exception that each club is asked to arrange 
for the 15-minute “Zero Hour” to be in- 
cluded in each club program so that the 
“Zero Hour” will be simultaneously observed 
in all clubs and at the convention. Atten- 
tion must be given to the variations in time 
in accordance with the time schedule sent to 
the clubs in the committee bulletin and also 
given in the Magazine article above re- 
ferred to. 





“‘Kiwanis Activities”’ 


for 1928 


The 1928 volume of “Kiwanis Activities” 
has now been edited and published and 
copies have been forwarded to all clubs. 
The volume this year is still larger and, of 
course, even lists a greater number of 
activities, than previous years. 
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Wtsconsin-Upper Michigan 
HE inter-club meeting February 27 was 
by far the best affair of its kind held by 

the Appleton, Wisconsin, club. About eight 
members of the Menasha club, twenty from 
Neenah, twenty-five from Oshkosh, twenty- 
three from Seymour and one or two from 
Green Bay were present despite the terrible 
condition of the roads due to the alternate 
freezing and thawing. 

The principal address was given by Inter- 
national Trustee Joshua L. Johns on “Ki- 
wanis International.” He explained many 
things about the organization of Kiwanis 
and the way it functions through Interna- 
Headquarters which most of those 
present admitted they knew little or noth- 
Robert J. Wilson of the Mil- 
waukee club gave a mighty good talk on the 
Milwaukee Convention and the inspiring 
talk of District Governor Harrison Wood 
was also enjoyed. 

In addition to the speeches there was a 
variety of musical 
of dancers who were very well received. 


tional 


ing about. 


numbers and a group 


* + 


Utah-Idaho 


INETEEN of the twenty-four clubs in 
the Utah-Idaho District were repre- 
sented at the January District Trustees’ 
Meeting held at Pocatello, Idaho, on Jan- 
uary 18. In addition to the accredited dele- 
gates, fourteen club officers from seven cities 
were also in attendance. 
District Governor Ralph O. Porter had 


arranged an extensive program which was 
carried through on schedule time. The meet- 
ing was formally opened by the singing of 
“America” and an invocation by Rev. 
George S. Sloan, lieutenant governor, Poca- 
tello. After introducing the members of the 
Executive Committee, which had met the 
previous day, and Merton S. Heiss, conven- 
tion manager and International representa- 
tive, Governor Ralph O, Porter in his open- 
ing address explained to the assembly the 
purpose and objects of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional for this year and the program ovt- 
lined by the district to conform thereto. 

Immediate Past Governor Raymond L. 
Givens made a report of the past adminis- 
tration including the official action of the 
1928 district convention. 

Retiring Secretary-Treasurer Virgil W. 
Samms presented a report of the financial 
condition of the district for the year ending 
December 31 which showed a good balance 
in the treasury. 

Secretary-Treasurer R. W. Jefferson read 
a report of the Finance Committee including 
a budget for the year 1929 which had previ- 
ously met with the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee and which was further 
approved by the trustees. 

The matter of maintaining a district head- 
quarters at International conventions was 
discussed at some length and referred to 
the Finance Committee to work out some 
plan for financing such a movement and if 
not possible for this year, to make recom- 
mendations to the next district convention 
to care for a district headquarters at con- 
ventions in future years. 


Interesting talks were made by Robert N. 
Young, Salt Lake; Lieutenant Governor 
Louis D. Yoder, Nampa, Idaho; Merton S. 
Heiss, Chicago; John E. Jones, Salt Lake; 
Dana E. Brinck, Boise; Frank M. Browning, 
Ogden; and Lieutenant Governor Chester 
B. Morse, Ogden, Utah. 

All district officers, trustees and visitors 
at the meeting joined with the host club at 
noon at a “model club luncheon” presided 
over by Past Governor Givens. 

Following the luncheon meeting Governor 
Porter demonstrated an official! visitation 
to a Board of Directors’ meeting by a dis 
trict officer. 

A splendid program of entertainment had 
been arranged for the evening dinner meet- 
ing at which the ladies were also present 
and short talks by International, district and 
local officers and representatives 
out a full day of education and inspiration. 


rounded 


* * ** 


New York 


ITH a vim and vigor that has echoed 

throughout the New York District and 
into the Dominion of Canada, the meeting 
sponsored by the Buffalo, New York, Ki- 
wanis club on March 27 will go down as 
one of the greatest inter-club meetings of all 
time. From the first “teaser” to the last 
“drop” the program was filled with good 
fellowship and helpful divisional plans. 
Every club in International is urged to get 
a copy of the Buffalo folder and have it 
handy for promoting future inter-club meets. 
It is a wonderful bit of advertising accom- 











Buffalo leads the way for inter-club relations activities for the New York District. 
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Division VY. at Buffalo recently, 
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Nearly 800 were in 


attendance at this luncheon meeting of 
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plishment and certainly brought fine results. 

President J. Jay Fuller of Buffalo intro- 
duced a new master of ceremonies, Joseph 
D. Morrell, who then took charge of the 
meeting. He did a job, with the able as- 
sistance of Robert B. Bielby and the other 
“lucky thirteen” members of the Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations, that would do jus- 
tice to an official district convention com- 
mittee. Besides the large Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations, nearly fifty more men 
were needed to handle the onrushing Ki- 
wanians who responded to the warm in- 
vitation of the Buffalo club. 

Nearly 800 were in attendance. The visit- 
ing Kiwanians started arriving early in the 
morning in anticipation of the usual 100 
per cent hospitality of the windy city. 
Batavia sent 14; Brockport 3; Dunkirk-Fre- 
donia 12; East Aurora 10; Jamestown 32; 

Niagara Falls 37; Olean 28; 
- of whom 35 were Kiwanians; 


Lo« kport 41; 
Rochester 7 
The Tonawandas 49 (out of a possible 51, 
winning the “Inter-Club Attendance Tro- 
phy” presented by the Buffalo club) ; War- 
saw 8; Toronto 6 and West Toronto 14. 
All available room was then filled with the 
Buffalo members, packing the great Hotel 
Statler ballroom to capacity. 

Following the ringing strains of “Amer- 
ica,” “God Save the King” and the familiar 
Kiwanis song, under the direction of Sidney 
H. Carlson, secretary and song leader of 
the Buffale club, Chairman Morrell intro- 
duced the visiting club presidents, The 
address of welcome was given by Lewis 
Mitchell, past president of the Buffalo club. 

Senator Wesley L. Jones of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, author of the Jones-Stalker Dry Law, 
was the principal speaker and gave his 
audience an elaborate insight into the work- 
Walter H. Page, former 
clerk of Congress, was to have been the 
speaker but a death in his family prevented 
his coming. 


ings of Congress. 


Other notables seated at the speakers’ 
table included Lieutenant Governor Albert 
Foote, members of the City Council of Buf- 
falo, president and general manager of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce and the 
presidents of the Buffalo Rotary club and 
Real Estate Board 


. ¢ €¢ 


Southwest 
Mor than one hundred Kiwanians in- 


cluding thirty from the Imperial Val- 
ley clubs attended the meeting of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Yuma, Arizona, recently and 
heard the splendid address delivered by 
Lieutenant Governor George A. Andrews 
of Tucson on what Kiwanis stands for. Mr. 
Andrews pointed out that the four P’s of 
Kiwanis stand for personnel, purpose, pro- 
In referring to per- 
sonnel he emphasized manliness. The pur- 
pose of Kiwanis, he said, is two-fold—to 
make of Kiwanians themselves more worth- 
while men and to command the united effort 
of all good Kiwanians in civic service. The 
program of Kiwanis, he continued, is a pro- 
gram of civic service not only general as is 
provided by Kiwanis International, but spe- 
cific programs by individual clubs. The 
promise of Kiwanis, he concluded, rests upon 
the assurance of the increasing number of 
citizens who from time to time become im- 
bued with the Kiwanis spirit. 
Included in the Imperial Valley delega- 


‘gram and promise. 


tion were the presidents of the three cubs, 
Edgar M. Beidleman of Calexico, Earl Jones 
of El Centro and W. K. Duncan of Braw- 
ley. <A splendid program of entertainment 
was furnished by the visitors. 
* Sd * 
Loutstana--Mississtppt 

HREE hundred and fifteen Kiwanians 

from eight cities gathered for the third 
annual South Mississippi inter-club banquet 
at Hattiesburg, Mississippi, on April rr. 
Representatives from Biloxi, Gulfport, 


Meridian, Jackson, Laurel, Columbia, Brook- 











Inter-club trophy presented by the Meridian, 
Mississippi, club to Hattiesburg, Mississippi, on 
the occasion of a conference of Division I in 
Hattiesburg. As suggested by Meridian Ki- 
wanians, with whem the idea originated, it 
will make the rounds of all the Mississippi 
clubs. 

haven and Hattiesburg were in attendance. 
J. Smith Garraway, President of the Hatties- 
burg club presided and District Governor 
Charles B. Cameron of Meridian, was toast- 
President A. A. Cohn of Brook- 
haven responded to the address of welcome 
by President Garraway following the in- 
vocation by Dr. William Ackerman of 
Meridian. 

Fifteen minutes were allotted each visiting 
club for the presentation of an individual 
program. A skit entitled “Kiwanis Initia- 
tion” was given by the Gulfport club; “The 
Brookhaven Bust” was presented by Brook- 
haven; “The Secret of Jackson” by Jackson; 
“A Day in School” by Biloxi; “The Merid- 
ian Mystery” by Meridian. During the time 
allotted to Columbia a vocal selection by 
Mrs. Hathorn was heard. Laurel enter- 
tained with their Kiwanis Scrap Iron Quar- 
tet and M. M. English, chairman of the club 
Committee on  Under-Privileged Child, 
talked on the subject of under-privileged 
child work. 

Interesting addresses were made by Dr. 
G. T. Gillespie, President of the Jackson 
club and District Governor Cameron. 

Keen competition developed among the 
clubs in the contest for the attendance cup 
which is offered each year by the Hatties- 
burg club. In 1927 Meridian won the 
trophy with sixty-seven per cent of its active 
membership present and Gulfport last year 
with eighty-one per cent. Columbia, Missis- 
sippi, the baby club of the district, this 
year broke all records, winning the contest 


master. 
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with a one hundred per cent attendance. 

A new feature was added this year in the 
presentation of an inter-club cup by Merid- 
ian to Hattiesburg. This trophy will be 
delivered by the respective Committee. on 
Inter-Club Relations from each of the clubs 
to the remaining clubs of Mississippi each 
week and finally will be awarded to the 
Mississippi club having the largest at- 
tendance at the district convention in Mon- 
roe, Louisiana, in September. This plan 
was adopted by the Meridian Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations and the members 
of the club contributed the largest portion 
of the cost of the trophy. A complete itin- 
erary of this cup has been mapped out by 
H. O. Hoffman of Hattiesburg and it is 
planned to carry out the same idea with 
the Louisiana clubs. 

The North Louisiana clubs including Mon- 
roe, West Monroe, Ruston and Bastrop met 
in Monroe where they entertained approx- 
imately seventy-five Chicago Kiwanians on 
a golf tour. 

The North Mississippi clubs met on May 


16 in Oxford. 
* * * 


California-Nevada 
ISTRICT and club officers in the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District have been ac- 
tively engaged in the furthering of the 
special weeks that have been designated by 
Kiwanis International. 
has been evidenced in 100% Attendance 
Week. 
1929 has exceeded that for 1928 and in 


Much enthusiasm 
Attendance for the first months of 


March of this year all previous records 
were broken with eighteen clubs register- 
ing 100%, twenty-eight clubs recording 
99% or better, and fifty-six clubs over 95%, 
with only two clubs below 70%. 

Earnest attention and serious considera- 
tion is being given to the International ob- 
jective “Increase in membership of estab- 
lished clubs” and clubs are making prepara- 
tions in aecordance with suggestions sent 
out by the International Committee on 
Classification and Membership to observe 
“Invitation Week” May 6 to 11. 

The week of May 20 to 25 was set aside 
in the California-Nevada District for the 
observance of “Inter-Club Week” during 
which time both large and small inter-club 
gatherings were held. The Treasure Chest 
and Book of Friendship have been a fur- 
ther medium in creating good will through- 
out the district. 

The lieutenant governors within their 
divisions are working to stabilize clubs and 
put over the objectives for the year. Great 
interest is evidenced by the large attendance 
at divisional meetings and the general par- 
ticipation in inter-club functions. District 
Governor George Filmer has completed his 
tour of visitations, having been present at 
the meeting of each of the twelve divisions 
of the district. In addition to this, he has 
attended a large number of individual club 
social functions and has unofficially visited 
many of the clubs in the district. 

The month of May saw a great deal of 
activity in this district for in addition to 
the observance of 100% Attendance Week, 
Invitation Week and Inter-Club Week, the 
Kiwanis Club of Glendora, California, held 
its charter night on May ro and the Merced, 
California, club received its charter on the 
evening of May 18. A real interest was 
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shown by a number of clubs in these events. 

It was at about this time last year that 
the Alameda, California, club “Air Males” 
made a flying visit to Gardnerville-Carson 
Valley, Nevada. Recently a similar visit 
was made to the Las Vegas, Nevada, club. 
They took off from the Alameda airport on 
Monday morning, May 13, arriving at Las 
Vegas in time for a visit to the’ Boulder 
Dam site or a special flight over the Grand 
Canyon National Park, putting on a meet- 
ing for the Las Vegas club that evening. 
District Governor George Filmer, Lieutenant 
Governor Harold A. Tiernan and a large 
delegation from Division VI took advantage 
of this opportunity to visit with the Las 
Vegas club. The “Air Males” took off 
again from Las Vegas on Tuesday morn- 
ing, the 14th, arriving at Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia, before noon to visit with that club 
at their regular meeting, returning to the 
Alameda airport late that afternoon. The 
round trip from Alameda, California, to 
I.as Vegas, Nevada, is approximately 1,300 
miles. 

California-Nevada Kiwanians and their 
ladies will travel to the International con- 
vention at Milwaukee by special train, leav- 
ing San Francisco the morning of June 19. 
More than one club in the district is taking 
a decided interest in the Milwaukee Con- 
vention Attendance Contest and it is the 
hope that one or more of these trophies will 
find their way to some club in this district. 
ro“ 2 


(Capital 

NTERNATIONAL President O. Samuel 

Cummings on his first visit to the Capital 
District this year spoke at inter-club meet- 
ings at Washington, D. C., and Richmond, 
Virginia. 

The Washington meeting was held April 
29 and was presided over by Edgar Morris, 
President, with Roe Fulkerson as toast- 
master. Harry G. Kimball, Governor, and 
Charles H. Frame, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations, arranged the 
details of the meet- 
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national President Cummings. In addition 
to Governor Kimball, Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor Robert W. Kime and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors H. Laurie Smith, Ashland; Henry A. 
Converse, Harrisonburg; and Charles G. 
Evans, Danville, were also present. 
President Cummings took as his subject 
“Does America Need the Service Club?” 
He gave a thorough explanation to those 
present at both meetings to entirely satisfy 
everyone that Kiwanis occupies an im- 
portant place in the every-day life of Amer- 
ica and that the organization is doing an 
outstanding work in its several objectives. 


Ontario-Quebec--Maritime 


. igen 25, 1929, in the records of the Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Montreal and of St. 
Lawrence will always hold its place as one 
of the outstanding dates in their history. A 
large delegation of prominent Kiwanians 
met the noon train from Ottawa at the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Windsor Station when 
International President O. Samuel Cum- 
mings and Mrs. Cummings arrived. The 
honored guests were immediately surrounded 
by an animated group, eager to grasp their 
hands and extend to them a typical Kiwanis 
welcome to the Royal Metropolis of the 
Dominion. When the party reached the 
vast concourse of the station, an immense 
crowd surrounded the waiting movie men 
and Press photographers. They were quickly 
arranged by the operator of the Pathe News 
and a reel taken of their arrival. 


In a downpour of rain the special com- 
mittee of ladies escorted Mrs. Cummings to 
a waiting limousine, when an _ interesting 
drive around the city and mountain fol- 
lowed. The party lunched at the University 
Club and a happy afternoon was spent 
visiting the shops and public buildings. 

The regular weekly luncheon at noon was 
a special celebration of St. George’s Day, 
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the chair being taken by Past President 


Ernest A. Cousins. The guest speaker was 
Rev. A. P. Gower-Rees, who gave an im- 
pressive address on “England and the Eng- 
lish.” A few brief remarks were made by 
International President Cummings and 
Bransby Williams, the noted character actor, 
contributed an appropriate reading. The 
entertainment was provided by a double 
quartet of singers of the St. Lambert’s Ama 
teur Operatic Society. The booster was 
Past International Vice President J. Walter 
C. Taylor. 

The evening program presided over by 
President William S. McLennan was carried 
out in true Kiwanian style and reflected 
great credit on the committee in charge, 
whose chairman was First Vice-President 
Dr. H. R. Dunstan Gray. 

In the Windsor Ballroom tables were ar- 
ranged around the hall to accommodate 380 
guests. At the head table were representa 
tives from all the local service clubs, many 
prominent citizens and _  Acting-Mayor, 
Alderman Fagan. The Acting Mayor in a 
few well-chosen remarks extended the city’s 
cordial welcome to the guests of honor. 

E. W. Beatty, K.C., President of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, and a prominent sup 
porter of the Griffin Town Boy’s Club was 
present and gave an address in which he 
strongly endorsed the decision of the Ki 
wanis Club of Montreal to sponsor a drive 
to raise $125,000, with which to erect a suit 
able building to be a home for the Boys’ 
Club. Mr. Beatty paid tribute to the work 
done by Kiwanis and other service clubs in 
Montreal and stated that he believed thei: 
aid was largely responsible for the existence 
of this organization for the past twenty- 
one years. 

President Cummings in addressing the 
meeting brought a message of fellowship 
and good will from Kiwanians of the United 
States and referred feelingly to the venera- 
tion in which the name of the late Past In- 
ternational President Henry J. Elliott of 
Montreal was held. His remarks were most 

impressive, full of in- 





ing. There were 
about 300 Kiwanians 
present from Wash- 
ington and the clubs 
in Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Alexan- 
dria, Fredericksburg 
and Manassas, Vir- 





ginia. 

At Richmond the 
meeting was_ held 
May 1 and was the 
largest inter-club 
meeting ever held in 
the city, about 400 
being present. John 
H. Frischkorn, Jr., 
President of the Rich- 
mond club presided 
and presented the 
speakers. Past Presi- 
dent Jesse H. Binford 
of Richmond, intro- 
duced Governor Kim- 
ball who made a short 








spiration for high 
ideals in Kiwanis and 
greater ambition for 
service. Lila Valiant 
Reid, coloratura so- 
prano, rendered sev- 
eral delightful folk 
songs and dainty little 
Margarie Bremne: 
contributed 
dances. Dancing was 
then enjoyed until the 
early morning and 
cabaret numbers of a 
high order did much 
to make the whole 
affair a pronounced 
success. 
Kitchener, Galt and 
Hamilton, Ontario, 
Kiwanians joined 
with Guelph on the 
evening of April 24 to 
greet Governor A. G. 
Gaul upon his official 





classic 








inspirational address, 
while David E. Sat- 
terfield, Richmond’s 
immediate past presi- 
dent, presented Inter- 


Montreal upon arrival 


President, Montreal; 





Montreal; Mrs. Gray; Mrs. Sturdee; Dr. H. 
Owen J. Callary, Montreal. 





International President O. Samuel Cummings and Mrs. Cummings with some of the officers of the 
Montreal, Quebec, and St. Lawrence, Quebec, clubs and their wives at the Windsor Station in club. 
Ernest 
Charles L. Fyon, President, St. Lawrence; Mrs. Cummings; Mrs. Fyon; Fred L. Sturdee, 2nd Vice 
President Cummings; Mrs. McLennan; William 5S. 
R. Dunstan Gray, Ist Vice President, Montreal, and ‘ 

3. Jekncton, Moutreal. with Duncan Long- 


for an inter-club meeting. Left to right: 


In back: J. Elmer Ward and Rev. William 


visit to the Guelph 
The evening 
program, arranged by 
McLennan, President, the Hamilton club 


F. Kerr, Montreal; 
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mire, chairman, included an address by the 
governor and brief remarks by Dr. J. F. 
Honsberger, President, Kitchener; Alan 
Arnold, President, Galt; Charles B. Fairley, 
President, Guelph, and District Trustee 
Elmer Cosford, Guelph; District Trustee J. 
S. McCaughey and C, 





berton meets were the Madison Kiwanis 
Minstrels. These minstrels compose seven 
members of the club and they are in great 
demand all over the state. 

Other divisional meetings held during 
May were Division XI at Bellaire and Divi- 
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the Navy Yard city, and always has a yard 
full of the fighting craft of the Pacific Fleet. 

Lieutenant Governor Clinton S. Harley of 
Seattle has completed his official Visits to 
the Kiwanis clubs of Division II; Lieuten- 
ant Governor R. F. Moore of Division VII 
and Lieutenant Gov- 





E, Wilson of Hamil- 
ton entertained the 
gathering with sev- 
eral piano and solo 


selec tions, 


Ohio 


A L thoughts of the 
Ohio District 
during the last few 
weeks have been on 
the International con- 
vention at Milwaukee 
and as the result it is 
expected that nearly 
five hundred Buckeye 
Kiwanians and wives 
will be on hand when 
the gavel drops for 
the convention open- 
ing. The big steamer 
under 
the direction of Frank 
W. Milton, Manager 
of the C. & B. Line 


“Seeandbee,” 








ernor George Erb of 
Division V have also 
made their complete 
rounds of the clubs. 


On May 5 the Ro- 
tary District Conven- 
tion of Division I 
convened at Vancou- 
ver, B. C. Vancouver 
Kiwanians were oth- 
cial hosts of the con- 
vention at a very 
impressive ceremony 
at the Kiwanis Inter- 
national Good Will 
Memorial to Warren 
G. Harding. During 
the event, a fleet of 
airplanes circled 
overhead dropping 
roses down upon the 
monument. The sen- 
timents expressed in 
the official Rotary 
Convention Program 
will bear repeating 
here: 











and a past president 
of the Cleveland Ki- 
wanis club, will leave 
Cleveland the night 
It will stop at Detroit the fol- 
lowing morning to take on Kiwanians from 


ot June 21I. 


northwestern and southern Ohio. In addi- 
tion to the more than three hundred sched- 
uled to go on the boat, it is expected that at 
least two hundred will go by train from 
various parts of the state, particularly from 
the southern part, where difficulty is found 
in getting to Cleveland or Detroit to board 
the ship. 

Inter-club and divisional meetings have 
been staged in rapid order during the last 
three months and all divisions have had 
their get-togethers, many now being on the 
Governor Robert C. Dunn 
and Secretary Pete Land have attended all 
of the divisional meetings either singly or 


sec ond round. 


together. 

Clubs of northern Ohio were given a 
treat on April 4, when they took part in the 
divisional meeting staged by Chardon in 
connection with the annual sugar festival 
in that town. A fine dinner, including hot 
biscuits and warm maple syrup, was served 
the six hundred Kiwanians in attendance 
and a big meeting followed, with Ohio’s 
Welfare Director, H. H. Griswold, presid- 
ing. Governor Dunn, International Secre- 
tary Fred. C, W. Parker, Secretary Pete 
Land and Immediate Past Governor Clar- 
ence E, Fox were among those on the pro- 
gram. 

Lakewood and Barberton in Divisions VI 
and VII, respectively, put on their divisional 
meetings the same night, April 18. Both, 
however, had topnotch programs and speak- 
ers. Roe Fulkerson, editorial writer for 
THE KIwaNts MAGAZINE, was the speaker at 
the Lakewood meeting, while Governor 
Dunn spoke at Barberton. 

Features of both the Chardon and Bar- 





“The Gray Horse Battery,” officially known as Battery “C,” 16th Field Artillery, passing the presi- 
dential reviewing stand in the inaugural parade, March 4, 1929. 
Captain Ward H. Maris, a past president of the Fort Collins, Colorado, club, and now a member 


of the Washington, D. C., club. 


sion IV at Tiffin. 
fine inter-club meeting on May 24. 


Youngstown staged a 


* * . 


Pacific-Northwest 

HE Committee on Efficiency Contest of 

the Pacific-Northwest District, Harry 
Nobbs, Chairman, has completed the review 
of efhciency manuscripts submitted. At the 
district convention at Salem, Oregon, in 
August, plaques will be awarded the win- 
ners, namely, Spokane, Washington (Gold 
Division); Astoria, Oregon (Silver Divi- 
sion); Tillamook, Oregon (Blue Division) 
and Wenatchee, Washington (White Divi- 
sion). 

The eighty-second club of the district was 
completed at Beaverton, Oregon, on April 
12, Portland, Oregon, Kiwanians having 
acted as sponsors. The final organization 
meeting was a rousing affair and was at- 
tended by representatives of the clubs at 
Camas-Washougal, Gresham, McMinnville, 
Oregon City, Peninsula-Portland and Down- 
town Portland. Officers elected were: 
President, Dr. J. R. Talbert; District Trus- 
tee, Frank C. Doane; Vice President, Albert 
E. Wilson, and Secretary, Frank J. Dietsch. 
Beaverton lies in a beautiful valley just 
west of Portland and is a successful farm- 
ing community. 

Port Orchard, Washington, the eighty- 
third club, was completed on May 3. The 
Kiwanians of Bremerton were sponsors and 
Lieutenant Governor Clinton S. Harley was 
active in the preliminary arrangements. 
Officers elected were: President, H. C. 
Sutton; District Trustee, Francis M. Apple- 
gate; Vice President, Frank Givens, and 
Secretary, William M. Richards. Port Or- 
chard is just across the bay from Bremerton, 





This Battery is commanded by 


“The Harding 
Memorial in Stanley 
Park, stands unique 
in all history as one 
of the highest tributes and most graceful 
acknowledgments of International Good 
Will, ever tendered by one country to an- 
other. 

“Erected by authority of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, through the voluntary subscription 
of its membership in the United States and 
Canada—it is first of all an expression of 
love from Kiwanis in memory of a great 
Kiwanian, Warren G. Harding, a charter 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Marion, 
Ohio, and the twenty-ninth President of the 
United States. 
the broad-minded peace policy of President 
Harding and a recognition of his friendly 
tolerance toward all. 

“The place where the Memorial stands 
was chosen by Kiwanis to mark the spot 
where the President delivered his last public 
address. This memorable address was 
delivered in Stanley Park on July 26, 1923. 
On August 2, but seven days later, President 
Harding passed away in San Francisco. 

“President Warren G. Harding was the 
first President of the United States to ever 
set foot on Canadian soil while in office. 
His address on this occasion was a glowing 
tribute of appreciation and amity for the 
century-long peace existing between the 
United States and Canada. With earnest 
dignity he stressed the similarity of inter- 
ests of the two countries and his confidence 
in the continuation of the bond of peace as 
an example for all nations to emulate. 

“The dedication took place on September 
16, 1925, with an impressive international 
ceremony, world wide in its character. The 
Memorial stands majestically on sacred and 
hallowed ground, in its massive proportions 
of enduring bronze and marble, as an object 
lesson to the world, of the enduring bond 
of friendship and understanding, between 


It is likewise a symbol of 
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two great nations. It remains as a shrine 
before which future generations may re- 
dedicate themselves to the higher duties of 
patriotism, both national and international. 

“It seems fitting that Rotary in conference 
assembled, should in reverence before this 
shrine, offer the right hand of fellowship to 
Kiwanis; in the ‘Hope for the realization 
of that commandment which God has writ- 
ten upon the hearts of humanity,’ ‘Peace on 
earth, good will toward men.’ ” 


x * 


Alabama 


SERIES of Kiwanis Good Will Tours 

have been planned by the Alabama 
District Committee on Good Will and 
Grievances, LeRoy Holt, Chairman, and 
the Birmingham club Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations, Dr. M. F. Jackson, Chair- 
man, ‘These tours will start and end at 
Birmingham, The first tour, organized in 
codperation with Lieutenant Governor Em- 
mett F. Hildreth of Eutaw, included short 
stops at Ensley, Fairfield and Bessemer, a 
IXiwanis luncheon meeting at ‘Tuscaloosa 
with members of the Eutaw club also pres- 
ent, stops at Winfield, Carbon Hill and a 
Kiwanis dinner at Jasper. The automobiles 
in which the Kiwanians traveled were dec- 
orated and cars were added to the motor- 
cade at each town. 

The purpose of these Good Will Tours is 
to create a more friendly feeling and under- 
standing between Kiwanians in the state 
and to promote the principles and objec- 
tives of Kiwanis in general. All Kiwanians 
in the state are invited to participate in these 
tours. They are organized on the “pay- 
as-you-go” basis, every Kiwanian paying 
his own expenses. 


Missourt-Kansas--Ar kansas 


IVISION IV of the Missouri-Kansas- 

Arkansas District held a conference 
in Parsons, Kansas, on March 25, Lieutenant 
Governor Ira C, Perkins, presiding. ‘The 
clubs represented were Baxter Springs, Fre- 
donia, Galena, Girard, Independence, Par- 
sons and Pittsburg. Dr. John Williamson 
of Parsons presided at the luncheon meeting 
where Senator Payne H. Ratner of Parsons 
delivered the address of welcome which was 
responded to by Rev. Simen S. Hageman 
of Galena. Lieutenant Governor Perkins, 
after a few appropriate remarks introduced 
Governor Frank H. Dodge who made a 
short address which was _ enthusiastically 
received. Music followed by the Parsons 
Junior High School Girls’ Glee Club under 
the direction of Professor William F. Menne, 
Secretary of the Parsons club. Hon. Henry 
W. Koeneke, Parsons, the newly appointed 
State Bank Commissioner of Kansas, was 
then introduced and spoke briefly. 

The afternoon session convened at two 
o'clock. Instructions were given to dele- 
gates in regard to expediting committee 
work and reports in clubs, Each club rep- 
resented was then called upon for a fifteen- 
minute talk and the following responded: 
President A. T. St. Clair for Baxter Springs; 
W. H. Edmundson for Fredonia; President 
George R. McCullagh for Galena; Past 
Lieutenant Governor Rev. W. E. Babb and 
Dr. A. H. Rogers for Girard; Vice Presi- 
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dent Rev. C. C. McCoy for Independence; 
President Lee E. Goodrich for Parsons and 
Hugh C, Pryor for Pittsburg. 

Governor Dodge then commented on the 
reports and papers read by the delegates and 
set the following as the objectives to be 
attained: further dissemination of Kiwanis 
education; stressing of International ob- 
jectives as applied locally; expansion of 
Kiwanis activities from within and build- 
ing Kiwanis by means of new clubs. 

A banquet was given in the evening at 
which time Governor Dodge made the prin- 
cipal address. 

Division VIII held a divisional conference 
on April 3 at Fulton, Missouri, in which the 
Boonville, Canton, Columbia, Edina, Fayette, 
Fulton, Jefferson City, Kahoka, Mexico and 
Sedalia, Missouri, clubs participated. The 
meeting opened at noon with a model lunch- 
eon meeting demonstrated by the Sedalia 
club. At 2 p.m. Lieutenant Governor R. A. 
Johnston called the afternoon session to 
order. An address of welcome by Guy M. 
Gamble, President of the Fulton club was 
responded to by D. F. Bartine of Kahoka. 
Very interesting and helpful addresses were 
made by E. P. Puckett, Fayette, on “Mem- 
bership Increase and Building New Clubs”; 
Rev. F. C. Tucker, Mexico, on “Club Offi- 
cers and Directors’ Meetings”; John H. 
Wood, Canton, on “Committees—How They 
Should Function”; Roy A. McCoy, Jeffer- 
son City, on “Club Financing—Building Up 
Reserve”; T. J. Talbert, Columbia, on “Con- 
tact with and Relationship to District and 
International”; J. D. Kendis, Sedalia, on 
“Under-Privileged Child Work in the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Arkansas District”; Past Gov- 
ernor Howard T. Hill on “Expenditures of 
the District and International.” 

Governor Dodge was the principal speaker 
at the evening banquet, the entertainment for 
which was provided by the Fulton club. 


* * * 


Texas-Oklahoma 


HE district On-to-Milwaukee Committee 

of which Otto C. Seymour, Tahlequah, 
Oklahoma, is chairman is making every ef- 
fort to set a new record in attendance for 
the Texas-Oklahoma District at the Mil- 
waukee Convention. The delegations will 
mobilaze at Dallas from which point a spe- 
cial train will leave on June 21. Oklahoma 
delegations will join the party the next day 
at Kansas City. 

Six new clubs, three in Oklahoma and 
three in Texas were built between the period 
of March 15 and April 22 in the Texas- 
Oklahoma District and with several addi- 
tional petitions for clubs already on hand, 
prospects for more clubs at once are good. 
However, established clubs have been slow, 
as a whole, in sponsoring work and all are 
being appealed to to investigate the towns 
assigned to them at once in order to make a 
good record in club building this year. 

Waynoka, Oklahoma, held its charter 
night on April 24; Buffalo, Oklahoma, on 
April 25; Childress, Texas, on April 29; 
Vici, Oklahoma, on May 14; Sudan, Texas, 
on May 22; Big Spring, Texas, on May 23. 

‘The committees of the district are doing 
splendid work, several of them having 
availed themselves of the facilities of the 
district office for mimeographing and mail- 
ing out club suggestions for activities. Dis- 
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trict officers are also making a strenuous 
effort to get all clubs to send in their month- 
ly reports by the tenth of the month. 





* # * 


IVinots-Eastern Iowa 

ORE than 25,000 crippled, blind, deaf, 

orphan and poor children have been 
taken to the circus by the All-Chicago and 
neighboring Kiwanis clubs in the past five 
years. There were 7,000 lucky ones on 
April 16, the West Side, Chicago, club alone 
bringing 7oo. Waukegan, Lake Forest, 
Aurora, Elgin and DeKalb from outside of 
Chicago participated. 

Peanuts, pop corn, ice cream cones and 
lemonade, without which a circus would 
hardly be complete, were supplied the young- 
sters as usual and in addition, a new fea- 
ture was inaugurated. Copies of Kiwanis 
Day and Sells-Floto Circus News were given 
to the children as they left for home, invit- 
ing each to participate in a letter and pic- 
ture contest for which 100 prizes were of- 
fered. Specially valuable prizes are to be 
given for silhouettes and colored pictures. 

Among the things suggested that the chil- 
dren investigate and write about were: 
“Why does a camel have a hump on his 
back? Why does he have such big feet? 
Why does a zebra have stripes? Why is a 
polar bear white and a grizzly bear black? 
What is an elephant’s trunk for? Where 
are the elephant’s knees?” 

An autobiographical sketch and three 
drawings made by the special guest, Henry 
Wiegman, a Chicago boy who was born 
without arms and who writes, typewrites 
and has learned to draw by holding a pen- 
cil between his chin and shoulder, were also 
contained in Circus News, with the hope 
that it would inspire others to strive harder 
to overcome their handicaps. 

Fred High, Chicago, was general chair- 
man in charge and was assisted by George 
W. Fleming, Hyde Park, and Dr. Thomas A. 
Carter, Chairman, All-Chicago clubs, 

Under the leadership of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Frank S. Bates and sponsored by the 
West Side and Austin, Chicago, clubs, Divi- 
sion III of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 
held an all-day conference on March 26, 
The conference started with the regular 
weekly meeting of the West Side club with 
200, including some of the ladies, in at- 
tendance. At 2:30 P.M. an open forum for 
presidents, trustees and secretaries was ad- 
dressed by District Secretary Henry A. 
Dormeyer who told of some of the work 
of the district office, suggested to the presi- 
dents how to conduct their meetings and 
briefly outlined the work of the trustees and 
secretaries, 

Michael Zimmer of the West Side club 
presided over the presidents’ conference, 
James W. MeNichols of Austin, Chicago, 
over the trustees’ conference and Henry F. 
Gilson, West Side, was chairman of the 
secretaries’ conference. All were reported 
to be exceptionally instructive conferences. 

Governor Howes was the principal 
speaker at the evening banquet at which 
Lieutenant Governor Bates acted as toast- 
master. As usual, the governor’s message 
was short but to the point and full of 
enthusiasm. Everyone enjoyed the enter- 
tainment contributed by the various clubs. 
































Anxious moments when the boys at McKinley Home “choose up” for bat. 





McKinley Home at Los Angeles 


A Home for the Under-Privileged Child 


HE Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles 
early began groping around for an “ob- 
jective” and did some experimenting 
along various lines of public service 
work; notable aid was rendered to the 
Orthopedic Hospital tor crippled chil- 
dren, but the work was more or less 
haphazard and it was a work divided 
among many agencies, so that no one 
of such agencies as the Kiwanis club, 
had direct responsibility. Such work 
was needed ; but it was not exactly the 
goal the club was looking for. 


A Real Beginning in 1922 


In 1922 the answer came, while Wil- 
liam Baker was President of the club. 
Mrs. E. M. Potts, financial secretary 
and “Mother” to 132 boys at the Mc- 
Kinley Home, invited the Kiwanis club 
to attend a dinner party, as the guests 
of the Home, which was accepted. 

‘A red letter day of the Home passed 
into history. It was a red letter day 


for the Home, as future events proved ; 
but it was, perhaps, a greater red letter 





By J. CLARK SELLERS 


day for the Los Angeles Kiwanis club. 
The buildings and grounds then occu- 
pied by the Home were not sufficient ; 
and the Los Angeles club decided to 
enter upon a campaign to raise $100,- 
000.00 for buildings to be erected on a 
new site of 110 acres, in the San Fern- 
ando Valley, near Van Nuys. Max 
Whittier, a Kiwanian and President of 
the Home, agreed to put in a dollar for 
every dollar raised by the club. The 
campaign was undertaken in the fall 
of 1922; and in a remarkably short 
time they were over the top, with $1 13,- 
000.00 in the treasury. 

In the Holiday Edition, 1922, of the 
Record an enthusiastic editorial was 
written praising and thanking the club 
for what it had done. 

The Kiwanis club did not accept 
what might amount to virtually a 
sponsorship for McKinley Home with- 
out inquiring into its aims, history, and 
leadership. 

Los Angeles was celebrating “La 
Fiesta de Los Angeles,” to pay homage 
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Member, Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles, California 


and the boys 
of the Home decorated a float and rode 
in the parade, happy and gay at the 


to President McKinley ; 


opportunity. President McKinley was 
impressed by the radiant boys and their 
float. They gave him a cheer as they 
passed, which caused the President to 
inquire particularly about them. When 
news came of President McKinley's 
assassination, they were grief stricken. 
It was then decided to rename the in- 
stitution “The McKinley Industrial 
Home Society,” in commemoration of 
the martyred President. 

Following the war, due to the growth 
of the Home, it was necessary for the 
second time to move to larger quarters ; 
and it fell to Max Whittier, then Presi- 
dent of the Home, to assume the bur- 
dens of steering the ship through the 
shoals of discouragement and want, 
during this readjustment period; and 
to raise funds for the larger Home. It 
was almost solely due to him that 
things were kept going; and he per- 
sonally paid deficit after deficit, thus 
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enabling the Home to take care of a 
number of boys who had become father- 
less and homeless because of the World 
War. 

It was during the closing years of 
Max Whittier’s life that the Kiwanis 
drive was made. By a supreme effort, 
more than $110,000.00 was raised for 
the construction of the new buildings, 
at the present location in Van Nuys, 
San Fernando Valley. Max Whittier, 
a Kiwanian, contributed a large sum, 
and the largest building is named 
Whittier Hall. Brook Hawkins, Presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Kiwanis club, 
in 1926, and chairman, that year, of 
the International Committee on Busi- 
ness Standards, constructed the build- 
ings at actual cost, thus saving the 
Home many thousands of dollars. 


To Mrs. E. M. Potts, financial secre- 
tary, is due the undying love and ad- 
miration of Kiwanis. She is a genuine 
mother to every one of the 
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business-like, and, above all, he under- 
stands boys and how to handle them. 


Home Owns 218 Acres Now 


Today, McKinley Industrial Home 
Society occupies and owns 218 acres in 
the San Fernando Valley, near Van 
Nuys. The boys farm the land, rais- 
ing vegetables of all kinds, far in ex- 
cess of their consumption; and sell 
hundreds of dollars worth, each year, 
to Los Angeles restaurants, the Bilt- 
more Hotel Restaurant being one of 
their main customers. They have prize 
winning goats, and high grade dairy 
stock which produces 100 gallons of 
milk daily; all of which is consumed 
at the Home, as milk is one of the 
principal items of diet. 


The boys laid all of the cement side- 
walks around the grounds and build- 
ings and built the swimming pool. 
They get paid for certain kinds of 
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work, so that each one will know the 
value of money. Most of them have 
saving accounts; or invest their money 
in cows, goats, rabbits, etc. In 1926, 
Kiwanian Jay Dutter and his agricul- 
ture committee made it possible for 
them to get some high grade stock, with 
the result that in the 1927 rabbit show 
the boys’ exhibits, from the Home, won 
almost every prize, winning 57 prizes 
in all. They have over 500 rabbits 
which are proving a valuable invest- 
ment, as they sell the furs and eat the 
meat. 


In 1926, the members of the Los 
Angeles Kiwanis club bought 200 
trees and planted them, the trees being 
so landscaped that in a few years they 
will add greatly to the beauty of the 
surroundings. 

Every year, at Christmas, more than 
$1,000.00 in cash is donated by the 
members of the Los Angeles Kiwanis 

club to be used in buying 





282 boys, now in the Home, 
as well as to the hundreds 
of Home boys, who are now 
making their way on “their 
own” in the world. 

The Superintendent, now 
in charge, is Dr. W. Frank- 
lin Jones, who has been 
Superintendent since 1920. 
Dr. Jones is an educator of 
national note, a_ lecturer, 
and the author of more 
than a dozen books on 
education. He is efficient, 






























needed articles of clothing. 


Vocational Guidance Activity 


However, it is not from 
a monetary standpoint that 
the Kiwanis club is of the 
greatest service to these 
boys ; but rather, in helping 
the boys get work after they 
leave the home, at the age 
of sixteen years; in giv- 
ing them a guiding hand; 
and in helping them meet 





(Turn to page 315) 
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Each boy at McKinley Home has the opportunity to learn the rudiments of a trade, such as dairying, goat and rabbit raising, cooking, dining room 





service, plastering, cement work, printing, ete. 
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Portland, Oregon, Decorates 


Hospital Lobby 


On March 18 a $1,s00,000 United States 
Veterans Hospital was dedicated at Port- 
and, Oregon, at which time the Kiwanis 


lub of that city, through its Committee on 
Patriotic Affairs, turned over to the hospital 
pprox mately $2.000 wor th of interior dec- 
orations and furnishings. The club under- 
took to decorate and harmonize the wall 
finish, floor coverings and furniture in the 


A hand- 


some Kiwanis wall plaque greets all visitors 


main lobbies of the new structure. 


they enter the main lobby. Under the 


direction of Dr. Roy A. Peebles and Paul M. 
Winship, the Portland club has been work- 


ng for the past five years on this proposi- 
on. 

A very comprehensive annual report of 
the club’s 1928 activities was _ published. 
This was a booklet of twenty-six pages 
vhich included an introduction by President 
Art W. Stone, reports of the chairmen of 
all the committees, finance report, photo- 
graphs of the officers and chairmen. A 
printed booklet like this of the year’s work 
s a valuable piece of literature to be owned 
by a member of any club. 


. 


Health Farm Maintained by 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 


Kiwanis Health Farm, maintained by the 
Kiwanis Club of Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
and devoted exclusively to the rehabilitation 
of boys, has a historic setting. It is located 
on the site of the famous Fort Roberdeau, 
one of the Revolutionary landmarks in the 
near vicinity of Altoona and where lead 





was mined for the making of bullets for 
Washington’s army. It is a beautiful spot 
of rolling fields surrounded by much wooded 
land and its atmosphere tends to arouse that 
spirit of patriotism that makes for good 
citizenship. 

The Altoona club inaugurated its rehabili- 
tation program a little more than a year ago 
and last summer established the farm. 
Twenty-three “rebuilt” 
under supervised training during the vaca- 
tion period. This year plans have been 


youngsters were 


made to care for some forty boys at the 


home. 
* = * 


Meridian, Mississippi, Budgets 
Year's Work 


A happy solution to the problems of 
weekly programs and committee work has 
been mapped out by the officers of the Meri- 
Kiwanis club with the 


issuance of a booklet covering the appoint- 


dian, Mississippi, 


ment of the various committees, the budget- 
ing of the programs among the different 
committees, and motions passed by the 
directors outlining the work for the year. 

The year’s weekly programs are divided 
among the different committees and each 
committee is responsible for its share of 
the programs, presenting to the club at that 
time, the activities of their committee, their 
ideas and recommendations to the club. 
The duties of each committee are also out- 
lined in motions passed by the directors and 
outlined in detail in the pamphlet. 

In addition, there is listed the local and 
district officers, also the meeting place, day 
and time of all the clubs in the Louisiana- 
Mississippi District, likewise the meetings of 
the district and International conventions. 


Old Friendships Renewed 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


The Winnipeg, Manitoba, club recently 
held a welcome home meeting to which 
every man living in the City of Winnipeg 
who had at one time been a member of the 
club but who, for good reasons, had found 
it impossible to continue his membership was 
invited. The purpose of the meeting was to 
renew old friendships, to recall old days 
and to bring to mind the many efforts in 
which past and present members had joined 
together for the betterment of the organiza- 
tion and the community. 

The program opened by President W. 
Buck extending a welcome to the prodigal 
sons who had returned just for the day. At 
a given signal a portion of the dining room 
which had been curtained off was revealed, 
showing erected on a high, long table a 
number of lighted candles which made a 
very impressive sight in the otherwise 
darkened room. Rev. H. D. Martin, Chap- 
lain of the club, then delivered the “Ode 
to a Skull” and read out the names of the 
members of the club who have passed to 
the Great Beyond. As each name was 
read, one of the candles was snuffed out. 

Dr. John Mackay, one of Canada’s fore- 
most orators and a member of the Winnipeg 
club, then gave an address, taking as his 
theme “Old Friends.” This was responded 
to by one of the ex-members, Norman 
Black. 

A musical program followed by a group 
of ten past and present members of the club 
who sang the hits of each of the Kiwanis 
shows which have been put on since the 
establishment of the club. Dr. E. G. Bricker 
was in charge of the program. 














All registered Boy Scouts of Wayne, Nebraska, were recently entertained at a noon meeting of the Wayne Kiwanis club. The abeve picture was taken at 
the conclusion of the meeting and shows Scouts, Scout executives and Kiwanians, 
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Billings, Montana, Sponsors 
Camp Sunshine 


Camp Sunshine, situated fourteen miles 
from Billings, Montana, near a small stream, 
is owned by the Kiwanis Club of Billings, 
Montana, and operated in conjunction with 
the State Society for 
the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. Every 
boy and girl who goes 
into the camp must 
stay for two months. 
A nominal charge of 
$15 per month is 
made. All must pass 
a physical examina- 
tion before entering. 
Twenty-nine 
and girls between the 


boys 


ages of seven and 
twelve were taken 
care of last summer. 
A playground super- 
visor and a cook as- 
sist the city school 
nurse in the direction 
of the camp. A rec- 
ord is kept of each 
child from the day he 
enters the camp until 
he leaves. 

The cost of the 
building and its fur- 


Sydney, Nova Scotia, 


‘oe The camp was given 
nishings was about 


fourteen or fifteen 
hundred _ dollars. 
Every member of the Billings club took an 
active part in the construction. With the 
club divided into teams to work half-day 
shifts, the interest was intense and the build- 
ing proper was put up in three days. It 
is 60 x 100 feet. A partition runs the length 
of the building, making two rooms, one of 
which is open to the sun although provided 
with a shutter that can be dropped in case 
of inclement weather. In this part the 
youngsters have their beds and also take 
their sun baths. The other part is equipped 
and used for a dining hall and office. Other 
units can be added to this main building and 
it is hoped that the club will be able to do 
this in the near future as the need is great. 
* * * 


Warsaw, Indiana, Promotes 
Kiwanis 

The Committee on Kiwanis Education of 
the Warsaw, Indiana, club has published 
and circulated throughout the Indiana Dis- 
trict, literature which has proved helpful 
in educating members as to the significance 
of Kiwanis. They have taken some of the 
material that has appeared in The Kiwanis 
Magazine and statements of various Kiwanis 
leaders and put them in brief paragraphs 
for easy and quick assimilation. 

* * * 


Health Service to Be Established 


by York, Pennsylvania 

An objective of the Kiwanis Club of 
York, Pennsylvania, for the year 1929 is the 
establishment and maintenance of a Kiwanis 
Health Service for under-privileged, neg- 
lected or dependent children. This service 
is to include dental, optical or any serv- 
ice necessary for physical well-being. Only 
those cases recommended by club members, 
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of three health nurses and the improvement 


the various charitable organizations and 
institutions of the city and County of York 
will be considered for approval by the 
club’s Committee on Under-Privileged Child. 
More stress will be put on the spiritual side 
this year by making personal contact with 
the children needing influence and advice. 





The construction and operation of the Kiwanis Health Camp at Mira, about twelve miles out of 
was one of the major activities of the Kiwanis Club of Sydney during 1928. the camp for this 
Forty-four under-nourished girls spent the month of July at the camp, and the same number of 
under-privileged boys were taken to the camp for the month of August. The girls were in the charge 
in their condition during the month was astonishing. 
much favorable publicity on its good work in newspapers throughout the 
province. Five hundred dollars, which was raised through a minstrel show, was used to help pay 

for the camp, the total cost of which was around $2,000. losis prevention, its 


Some of the club’s outstanding activities 
of last year in work of this type included 
the sending of fifty girls and thirty-six boys 
to summer camps for one week; homes were 
found for about seventy-five fresh air chil- 
dren for a two weeks’ outing; a Donation 
Day was held for the Children’s Home. 

The funds to finance this year’s program 
were raised through a Business Show at 




















Kiwanian Joseph Hackel and his little daughter 

were awarded first prize for the best costume at a 

masquerade party given by Vidalia, Georgia, 
Kiwanians to the Kiwanis ladies and guests. 


which there were seventy exhibits. Some of 
the features of the show were a Bird House 
Contest, prizes every hour, souvenirs for 
everyone, free dancing. It was the biggest 
and best show of its kind ever held in York. 
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Rockford, Illinois, Backs Fresh 
Air Camp 

One of the community ,.ujects for the 
present year of the Kiwanis Club of Rock- 
ford, Illinois, is the financing of a fresh 
air camp to the extent of $2,000. Formerly 
this camp has been 
financed by the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion from the funds 
available from the 
sale of Christmas 
seals. However, this 
vear, because of a cut 
in income for anti- 
tuberculosis work, the 
Association voted to 
divert its funds to 
the more important 
weapon against the 
disease, that of main- 
taining visiting and 
county nurses. 

The Kiwanis club, 
recognizing that the 
camp welfare feature 
has meant much to 
the health of the chil- 
dren of the commun- 
ity, voted to finance 


year. Although the 
fresh air camp is par- 
ticularly for tubercu- 


purpose is, of course, 
to build up the strength and resistance of 
children who are subnormal physically. 


* 


San Antonio, Texas, Aids Girl 
Scouts 


Initial pledges of members of the Kiwanis 
Club of San Antonio, Texas, in Girl Scout 
work aggregate about $2,000 and the total 
expected to be raised will be about $3,500. 
At a recent luncheon of the club Judge W. 
C. Douglas explained the purpose and scope 
of the Girl Scout work and members of the 
organization presented program features. 

For three years the Kiwanians of San 
Antonio, in addition to personal interest 
and encouragement, have averaged around 
$3,000 annually in their gifts to the Girl 
Scouts, all of this money being used in 
permanent improvements. Their gifts have 
provided the “Little House” headquarters 
and the improvement of the eleven acre 
summer camp. The fund this year will be 
used to defray the final indebtedness on the 
camp which is about $2,500. Any surplus 
will be used as the nucleus of an educa- 
tional scholarship fund for the Girl Scouts, 


* * # 


Hermosa Beach, California, 
Presents Bed to Convalescents 


That the Kiwanis Club of Hermosa Beach, 
California, is ever on the alert to lend a 
helping hand to the community was recently 
illustrated when a bed was presented to the 
Children’s Convalescent Home, a branch of 
the Los Angeles Hospital. The home was 
built through the efforts of a group of pub- 
lic spirited women of the South Bay District 
and is intended to care for those children 
who are recovering from serious illness. It 
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was built and equipped entirely through do- 
nations from individuals and organizations 
of the South Bay. 

he Kiwanis Club of Hermosa Beach pur- 
chased a tiny bed, together with all the 
necessary hospital equipment for the same 
and following the regular weekly luncheon 
meeting of March 11, went to the hospital 
in a body where a beautiful presentation 
ceremony was held. Kiwanian Dr. Max 
Anderson delivered the presentation address 
and Mrs. H, Kingsley of the Ladies’ Hospital 
Auxiliary accepted the gift on behalf of 
her organization. 

he club is also helping to maintain the 
McKinley Home for Boys 


. * . 


Concord, New Hampshire, Club 
Offers Medical Talks 


A series of free public lectures on medical 
subjects are being given under the auspices 
of the Kiwanis Club of Concord, New 
Hampshire. These lectures are by promi- 
nent Boston physicians and surgeons who 


Harvard Medical 
School and are also members of the staffs 


are professors at the 


of leading hospitals. They treat a wide 
variety of subjects and in a manner easily 
understood by the layman. Care and treat- 
ment of patients, preventive measures and 
hygiene have been discussed. Several lec- 
tures have been illustrated by stereopticon 
slides. So long as the public shows an in 


terest these lectures will be given. 


* . ¥ 


Grafton, West Virginia, Aids 
Destitute Miners 


A serious condition among destitute fam- 
ilies of coal miners at Flemington, a mining 
center near Grafton, West Virginia, came 
to the attention of the public late in De- 
cember of last year. The Kiwanis Club of 
Grafton appointed a committee headed by 
G. Wesley Evans, chairman of the club’s 
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Wading pool for small children erected by the 
eity 
Child Welfare Committee, to investigate 
the condition at Flemington and work out 
a plan to finance the necessary relief work. 
The plan of selling to the public “Kiwanis 
Flemington Relief Bonds” at 44.00 each, 
each estimated to feed an average family 
from the relief commissary for one week, 
was accordingly adopted and has met with 
considerable success. In addition, the com- 
mittee secured wide publicity for the situa- 
tion to the end that in surrounding towns, 
benefit athletic and other events were given, 
thus making it possible to keep up the work 
as long as necessary. 


* * * 


Charlotte, North Carolina, Aids 
Better Cotton Campaign 

A movement to encourage the farmers of 

Mecklenburg County to grow cotton with 

one and one-sixteenth inch staple, which 

it is said is used almost exclusively by mills 





army, and Charles M. Redmon, spy. Right: 





Carl A. Metz, purser; Thomas B. Marshall, captain; Ed. R. Peterson, pilot, and Marshall H. Butters, mechanic, 


Kiwanis Club of Douglas, Arizona, in one of the 
parks, 


in that section, rather than cotton with short 
staple, was recently launched by the Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, Kiwanis club. At 
a Kiwanis Farmers’ Day meeting seventeen 
prominent farmers were presented with a 
bushel of pedigreed cotton seed. T. J. W. 
Broome, county farm demonstration agent, 
was the chief speaker and pointed out the 
benefits of long staple. 


* * * 


Industrial Fund Campaign Goes 
Over The Top in Titusville, 
Pennsylvania 
The Titusville, Pennsylvania, Kiwanis 
club recently took a very active part in 
raising $60,000 in the Industrial Fund Cam- 
paign which went over the top by $10,000. 
There were five teams appointed from the 
various civic and service organizations of 
the city and Kiwanis led in the amount of 

money raised. 








The North Central Kiwanis club, Chicago, Mlinois, arranged a most ambitious program of ten special meetings for the ten-week period of the Attendance 
Contest. The idea is an airplane trip around the world, stopping at ten important cities, using ten captains and teams, each team being responsible 
fer a stunt and program fitting te the city in which it lands. This picture shows the team which landed the plane at Mexico City. En route the rebels 
hbembed the plane, brought it down and executed the spy. On the left: Harley L. Ward, Fred W. Allen, Helmut A. Schmidt, Paul Heierman, rebel 
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Webster-Ashburton Plaque 
(From page 301) 

try’s rights. At the same time they 
recognized the necessity always for 
proceeding ina friendly spirit and 
for meeting the requirements of the 
other’s position. In time they found 
that a settlement of the disputed ques- 
tions could be reached; and so, I am 
confident, by the use of the same 
methods we shall find it possible al- 
ways to arrive at a fair and satisfac- 
tory solution of any problems that may 
arise between us and our Canadian 
friends, either now or in the future. 

“The long, unbroken friendship be- 
tween the two countries is one of the 
outstanding achievements of modern 
times. It was a source of frequent com- 
ment on the occasion of Canada’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee in 1927; and in closing 
I can not do better than to quote the 
words which Secretary Mellon used in 
pointing out the significance which that 
historic occasion had for the United 
States as well as for our friends in 
Canada. 

“Tt marks,’ said Mr. Melon, ‘not 
only an era of great national develop- 
ment on the part of Canada, but also 
an unbroken period of friendly rela- 
tions between Canada and the United 
States. It proves that friendship can 
be maintained between nations, no less 
than between individuals, where na- 
tions neither envy nor hate their neigh- 
bors and are willing to insist, as 
Canada and the United States have al- 
ways done, that the same rules of de- 
cency and fair dealing should be ob- 
served between nations as between 
individuals. The result has been a 
feeling of friendship and good will 
and a realization on both sides of the 
border that each nation will benefit by 
the other’s continued growth and 
prosperity.’ ”’ 


Remarks by Hon. Thomas A. Stone 
R. STONE said: “A Canadian 


must look with pride, sir, on this 
honor which is being done one of the 
country’s earliest spokesmen, whose 
name is associated in all our minds with 
that of one of the great statesmen of 
the United States. As you have so well 
said, the negotiations which these two 
men carried out prior to the signing 
of the treaty which is commemorated 
by this tablet have taught our two 
countries the lesson of friendly com- 
promise as applied in international 
relations, and we can, I think, point 
with pardonable prideto our sub- 
sequent dealings one with the other to 
show how we have profited by this 
lesson. 

“The organization of which you are 
the head, sir, has, I understand, as one 
of its principal aims the fostering of 
good relations between your country 
and mine. It is international, I believe, 


only because its membership comes 
from Canada and the United States, 
for, realizing the importance of a con- 
tinuing and ever-growing friendship 
between our countries, you have pur- 
posely limited your sphere of activities 
along these lines to them. May I take 
this opportunity of congratulating you 
on the work which you have done and 
are doing. Mutual understanding is 
the corner-stone in the foundation of 
international amity and it cannot help 
but be well and truly laid by coépera- 
tive effort, in good works, by frequent 
meetings and good fellowship and by 
sitting around the same table to ‘talk 
it over.’ There will be, as you suggest, 
sir, an ever-increasing number of prob- 
blems arising from the complicated re- 
lationships between our two countries, 
and the real solution for these problems 
lies primarily in the true knowledge 
and true understanding which we must 
have one for the other.” 


Remarks by John B. Hickerson 
R. HICKERSON, in opening his 


remarks said: “It is an interesting 
coincident that at this moment when we 
are here assembled to pay homage to 
the splendid friendship between the 
United States and Canada, Assistant 
Secretary of State William R. Castle 
is in Canada on a similar mission. 

“The Webster-Ashburton Treaty, 
signed on this spot on August 9, 1842, 
is one of the outstanding events in our 
relations with Canada and the British 
Empire. During the five years preced- 
ing the signing of this Treaty, there 
had been several irritating incidents 
which had caused difficulties between 
the United States and Canada. In 
addition to the dispute over the north- 
eastern boundary, and the resulting dis- 
turbances along the frontier in Maine 
and New’ Brunswick, there were 
troubles growing out of the Rebellion 
of 1837; of the latter the most serious 
was the ‘Caroline’ affair wherein the 
Canadian Militia had burned an Ameri- 
can vessel, alleged to be carrying sup- 
plies to the Canadian rebels on Navy 
Island, with the loss of one American 
life. The accumulation of these in- 
cidents brought about a diplomatic 
crisis. 

“As an eminent historian has _ re- 
marked in discussing these matters: 
‘At this point both nations turned once 
more to the methods of common sense.’ 
Lord Ashburton was commissioned to 
proceed to Washington and to endeavor 
to reach a settlement with Mr. Web- 
ster. He landed in this country in 
April, 1842, and within the short space 
of four months he and Secretary of 
State Webster. signed a treaty which 
settled once and for all the vexatious 
question of the northeastern boundary, 
which had been a cause of friction for 
more than fifty years. While it is for 
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the adjustment of the boundary dispute 
that it has come to be remembered, the 
Treaty also contained important ar- 
ticles dealing with extradition and with 
the slave trade. Moreover, while there 
is no reference to it in the Treaty, Lord 
Ashburton and Mr. Webster settled 
quietly and without ostentation the 
Caroline incident to the satisfaction of 
both countries. 

“In their negotiations respecting the 
boundary, Webster and Ashburton 
quickly agreed that this question could 
be settled only by drawing a com- 
promise line; that is, that both coun- 
tries would have to give up territory 
which they honestly and sincerely be- 
lieved belonged to them. In the com- 
mendable spirit of compromise, the 
Treaty was signed. The fact that there 
was bitter criticism of the Treaty and 
denunciation of its negotiators equally 
in the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain is rather strong evidence that 
the compromise boundary line was skill- 
fully and equitably drawn. 

“In the years which have passed since 
the signing of this memorable Treaty, 
there have been other differences which 
have arisen between the United States 
and Canada, differences which, in sev- 
eral instances, might conceivably have 
assumed serious proportions had not 
both governments approached their 
solution in the same patient and reason- 
able spirit which characterized the 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty. Our rela- 
tions with Canada are, in the very 
nature of things, extensive and im- 
portant. It is, therefore, of the greatest 
moment that the leaders of the two 
countries fortunately possess _ this 
friendly and tolerant attitude which so 
facilitates the solution of our common 
problems.” 


How the Idea Started 


HE placing of this plaque was the 

result of a letter received in 1928 by 
Radford Moses, then President of the 
Kiwanis Club from the Committee on 
Marking Points of Historic Interest in 
Washington. When brought before 
the club, it was unanimously decided 
to place a plaque on the present site 
of the building in which the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty was signed. 

The plans for the placing of this 
plaque were turned over to the Public 
Affairs Committee of which the late 
Ivan C. Weld was chairman. But he, 
going abroad, turned the case over to 
Merritt O. Chance, now second vice- 
president, who conducted the negotia- 
tions with the several government de- 


partments. 
Then it was decided not to place the 
plaque until President Cummings 


could be present and the case was car- 
ried over to this year. Austin C, 
Waller, Chairman of the Public Affairs 


Committee for 1929 made the necessary 
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arrangements for its being placed and 
secured the speakers from the two 
governments. 

The plaque was designed by E. Bur- 
ton Corning, architect, and G. Fred 
Coles, sculptor, both members of the 
Washington club. The writer of this 
article prepared the text for the inscrip- 
tion. While 
club have had 
affair a 


many members of the 
hand in making the 
success, no one has done more 
than Radford Moses, Past President 
of the club, whose untiring efforts 
many times brought order out of chaos. 

And now the plaque is n place, set 
in a prominent mee ela vis it will 
acclaim for all time the spirit of 
friendliness between the United States 


and Canada 


Retailing and the War 
Against Waste 
From page 2Y 


one buyer can often do the work which 
required a dozen or a score of buyers 
under the old way of doing things. 
And so it is with other functions. 
Through coéperative groups retailers 
can retain the best experts in manage- 
whom they could not 
and at an 


ment technique, 
afford to hire independently, 
insignificant cost per store. 
Even without codperative effort each 
independent retailer can do a great 
waste in his own 
great savings, for 


deal to eliminate 
store. There are 
ex: imple, in the simplific ation of stocks. 
This is a principle which is based on 
my oad in retail distribution and 
my experience as a shopkeeper and can 
be adopted by any concern. Briefly, 
eighty-five per cent of the sales of any 
one commodity, in almost any store, 
can be made at three prices. A very 
great quantity of goods can be sold at 
the cheapest of these three prices pro- 
vided the article 
quality that consumers will buy :t again 
and again. It is also well known that 
there is a limit as to how high a price 
can be if the goods are to be sold i 

quantities. 

Then, between this high and low 
price is a medium price at which the 
greatest quantity of goods can be sold 
because they are bought most of the 
time by the average customer, and 
some of the time by every customer. 

I have discussed this “model stock 
plan” fully in my book—*“ More Profits 
from Merchandising” because I believe 
any store can be made successful 
through following it. It concentrates 
purchasing power on the most wanted 
goods in every line. It increases stock 
turn. Those who load their shelves 
with too wide a variety of goods are 
vainly trying to escape competition in- 
stead of meeting it courageously. 

By eliminating waste retailers in- 


is of good enough 
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crease the value of the consumer’s dol- 
lar. By mass merchandising they en- 
able manufacturers to go on mass pro- 
duction schedules which bring great 
savings in production higher 
wages and lower prices. If we are to 
be permanently prosperous, we must 
increase the buying power of the masses 
by these big volume operations both in 
production and distribution. 

To regard the “independent” and the 
“chain” as rivals in a death struggle 
is short-sighted. Merchants must fight 
waste—save the billions of dollars that 
are now lost each year in distribution. 
While the successful chains may have 
taken the lead in waste elimination, the 
independents can adopt the same prin- 
ciples without selling out. If all re- 
tailers join in this battle against waste, 
success will come from their efforts 
and they will not have time to fight 
each other. 


costs, 


Mining and Ontario’s 

Prosperity 
(From page 204) 
younger camp at Kirkland Lake is 
coming rapidly to the forefront. Re- 
cent exploration at deeper levels in 
several of the producing mines at 
Kirkland Lake has revealed the per- 
sistence of mineralization below 3,000 
feet, with richer ore in some instances. 
There are also good prospects that the 
Kirkland Lake gold camp may be ex- 
tended to the east and west of the 
present producers. Exploration and 
underground development is being car- 
ried forward on a number of properties 
in the district with promising results. 
Mine making is a necessarily slow proc- 
ess, but the early history of the pro- 
ducing mines goes to show that the 
days of small things are not to be 
despised. 

Ontario has trebled its annual out- 
put of gold in the past ten years. In 
the year 1919, about 10 million dol- 
lars worth of gold was produced in 
the Province, while the production for 
1928 was over 33 millions. Ten years 
ago Ontario occupied the tenth place 
on the world’s list of gold producers ; 
today the Province holds third place. 

The total mineral output of the 
Province to the end of 1928 aggregates 
$1,515,000,000, to which the mines 
last year contributed $100,238,933. 
The total production of metals for 
1928 was $71,199,917, which is over 
five million dollars in excess of the 
previous record attained in 1918, when 
war-time production was at its peak 
and prices were high. The importance 


of the mining industry to the Province 
in the production of new wealth is 
shown by the following table, which 
sets forth the total output of metals 
with the dividends paid to investors: 
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June, 1929 
Industry Production Dividends 
Nickel-Copper. .$356,838,423 $104,210,216 
Silver-Cobalt 264,567,768 96,296,269 
MONS ¢ 5S wah 281,696,302 83,969,598 
Fotal to the 
end of 1928...$903,102,493 $284,476,083 
The foregoing figures show that 


311%%4 per cent of the total value of 
production was paid out in dividends. 
The distribution of this new wealth 
in minerals affects all classes of so- 
ciety. Thirty per cent of the yearly 
output is paid in wages to mine ag 
ers, and forty per cent is expended 1 
the purchase of supplies and equipment 
of all kinds. Mining is more important 
even than agriculture in providing 
freight for our railways, 35 per cent 
of Canada’s railway tonnage being 
products of the mine. 

So much for the past and the present, 
but what of the future of mining in 
Ontario? The difficulty is in restrain- 
ing optimism. About a year ago I 
ventured to forecast important develop- 
ments in the Sudbury area, and I did 
so with restraint borne out of a sense 
of responsibility. Subsequent develop- 
ments have far exceeded anticipations, 
and it is now claimed that Sudbury 
possesses one of the richest ore deposits 
in the world, if not the richest. The 
industry there is equipping itself at 
enormous cost for winning the ores on 
a greatly increased scale and of bring- 
ing them to the stage of refined metals. 
Apart from the scope for further de- 
velopment in the present producing 
camps, there are prospects for the es- 
tablishment of new producers in the 
virgin areas of the Province. Recent 
discoveries in the district of Patricia 
have revealed strong indications of the 
existence of a new gold belt in that 
hitherto unprospected part of our 
North Country. 

Intensive exploration has not yet 
been carried out along this new belt 
of gold deposits, but sufficient is known 
to warrant the belief that it has great 
possibilities. During the past two 
years field parties have been sent out 
by the Department to explore and map 
the geological features of sections in 
which gold has been found. From in- 
formation secured in this way and 
from actual discoveries, it appears that 
the belt of mineralization may extend 
for a distance of about 200 miles, 
running westward from Fort Hope, 
through Crow River, Shoniah Lake, 
and Woman Lake to Red Lake. 
Another mineralized zone, in which 
gold and silver have been discovered 
recently, is centred at Favorable Lake, 
about 220 miles north of Hudson. 
Crown River, Pickle Lake and Red 
Lake were visited in January last by 
Mr. A. C. Burrows, Provincial Geol- 


ogist, travelling by airplane from 
Hudson. 


Mr. Burrows inspected the Howey 
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mine, at which he found underground 
development work had progressed to 
an advanced stage, and it would seem 
that it only required power to bring 
this property into production. Nego- 
tiations are now under way between 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, 
the Hewey Gold Mines and the Gov- 
ernment of Ontario for a power de- 
velopment at Ear Falls to produce the 
necessary power for this new gold 
field. The recent find of high-grade 
gold trenching and diamond drilling 
was carried on during summer months 
last year, and also during the winter, 
as there is not usually a heavy snow- 
fall in that region. Power and trans- 
portation facilities are important 
factors in the development of the re- 
sources of the Patricia district. At the 
present time the airplane is used ex- 
tensively for both passenger and 
freight traffic, and is proving of great 
service in the opening up of that vast 
territory. 

James Bay slope is another new 
field of growing interest which has 
been under special investigation by 
the Department in recent years. The 
geology of that coastal plain is of 
later age than the Archaean rocks in 
which the metallic minerals are found, 
being similar to southwestern Ontario, 
but with the important addition of 
sediments of the Cretaceous period, 
like the rock formations of Alberta in 
which coal abundantly occurs. For 
this reason that region bordering or 
James Bay is regarded as one of the 
most interesting fields for mining en- 
terprise in the north. Dr. W. S. Dyer, 
of the Department, has during the past 
two years made a special study of the 
geology and the mineral occurrences 
along the Mattagami, Moose, Abitibi 
and French Rivers. Fire-clay, lignite, 
gypsum and other economic deposits, 
have been under careful investigation, 
and the structural features of the rocks 
have been found to indicate the pos- 
sibility of gas and oil. Certain geo- 
logical formations are very similar to 
those which have produced oil in 
southwestern Ontario and_ various 
points in the United States. Drilling 
is to be done this year to determine the 
extent and value of the lignite deposits 
at Blacksmith Rapids. Ontario, on ac- 
count of its mineral wealth and geo- 
graphical position, is rapidly becoming 
the commercial and industrial clearing- 
house for the Dominion. Metallic min- 
erals are essential to the maintenance 
of the machinery of modern civiliza- 
tion. Metals are mined chiefly in the 
Pre-Cambrian rocks of the earth, and 
it is significant, for the purposes of 
industry and commerce, that Ontario 
has within its bounds one of the largest 
and most promising Pre-Cambrian re- 
gions in the world. 
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McKinley Home at 
Los Angeles 
(From 
with the difficulties that beset them 
soon after they start out on “their 
own.” In this regard, Kiwanian Joe 
Light, Industrial Agent for the South- 
ern Pacific, known as “big hearted 
Joe,” has performed miracles in get- 
ting boys jobs and in helping them to 
keep these jobs; or in getting another 
one better suited to the particular in- 
dividual. Some disappointments have 
been encountered and not all of the 
boys have turned out as expected ; but, 
in the main, they have acquitted them- 
selves creditably. 

Some years ago, dying in the General 
Hospital, a mother left her boy, all she 
had to leave, to the McKinley Home 
and to the Los Angeles Kiwanis club. 
At the annual McKinley lunch, given 
by the Los Angeles Kiwanis club, 
Bishop Stevens spoke of this dying be- 
quest as a sacred charge. This boy, 
William Devereaux, later became the 
honor boy. He finished high school 
while at McKinley Home, and the Los 
Angeles Kiwanis club offered to pay 
his expenses through college; but Wil- 
liam was offered a good position with 
the Western Drug Company. He is 
there today and is developing into a 
real business man. 

A relative, a friend, or a society 
must pay a certain amount, per month, 
for each boy at the Home; which, to- 
gether with the endowments, it is hoped 
will soon make the institution self-sup- 
porting ; so that no help from the Com- 
munity Chest or other charity will be 
needed. While at the Home, each boy 
must work; and each has an oppor- 
tunity to learn the rudiments of a 
trade, such as farming, dairying, goat 
and rabbit raising, cooking, dining 
room service, plastering, cement work, 
printing, etc. 

Kiwanian Joseph B. Dabney, Presi- 
dent of the Home, recently bought a 
linotype machine; so that a boy who 
has crippled legs can learn the lino- 
typing trade. This trade, of course, 
will be available to any of the boys 
wishing to learn it. The machine ts a 
most welcome addition to the print 
shop. He also constructed, at his own 
expense, a subway under Riverside 
Drive ; so that the boys would not have 
to cross the boulevard going to and 
from school and drilled the well at a 
cost of $10,000.00. 

A group of the club doctors give 
each boy a complete physical examina- 
tion, once a year. They issued the re- 
port that, as a group, the McKinley 
boys were by far the healthiest of any 
group of boys of school age, they had 
examined. Clean living, hard work, 
good plain food, and regular hours 
have accomplished this. 
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Kiwanian Gene Murphy, he of the 
“Knockem Dead” haberdashery fame, 
suggested a McKinley Home penny 
box, which he constructed and placed 
near the luncheon room exit; so that, 
on leaving the luncheon, members could 
drop in any small change they cared to. 
From this source, more than $500.00 
has been collected in less than a year, 
which is being used in various ways to 
help the boys. 

A good harmonica instructor has 
been employed, at a monthly cost of 
approximately $15.00; and the boys 
have a real harmonica band which, for 
two years, has been the hit of the Ki- 
wanis Minstrel. One of the boys, Nor- 
man Fausel, won first prize in 1927 at 
a harmonica contest. 

In fact, there are so many activities 
that the club members are one happy 
family in trying to do something really 
worth while, that these boys may go 
out into the world, on a par with boys 
who have been more fortunate. While 
the Los Angeles club has been the 
prime factor in this work, other near-by 
Kiwanis clubs have also been busy in 
various helpful ways. A number of 
them have given scholarships, costing 
$12.50 per month per boy. The fol- 
lowing Kiwanis clubs of Southern 
California have given one or more 
scholarships to worthy boys at the 
Home: Glendale, Hollywood, Ingle- 
wood, Whittier, Lankershim, Van 
Nuys, San Fernando, Burbank, Watts, 
Hermosa Beach, and Huntington Park. 





More Important Work Ahead 


Perhaps the most important work of 
all still lies ahead of the Kiwanis club, 
in lending an understanding and help- 
ing hand to the Home high school boys. 
A grade school is maintained, by the 
City of Los Angeles, on McKinley 
Home ground; and nearly all the stu- 
dents attending are Home boys. After 
they finish the eighth grade and enter 
high school at Van Nuys, they enter 
almost a new world. They have been 
raised almost entirely without the soci- 
ety of girls; they have had little experi- 
ence in meeting the people outside ; and 
the real problem begins when they 
come to think they do not wear as good 
clothes as some of the other boys; have 
no automobile to run around in; and 
have very little or no spending money. 
Under these conditions, as any one who 
is raising a boy of his own well knows, 
the boy soon gets an idea that he is not 
getting a fair break; he becomes rest- 
less; he wants to hold his own with the 
other boys of the high school, with 
whom he is associating, or quit school. 

The board of directors of the Home 
have asked the Kiwanis club to fill 
this gap by being a real pal to the 
high school boy. It was pointed out 
that giving one boy money and not an- 
other would lead to dissatisfaction and 
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jealousy ; and, anyway, it is not a mone- 
Neither is it a student 
question, for the McKinley Home boys 
in high school, on the average, stand 
higher in their marks and school de- 
portment than any other similar num- 
ber of high school boys. It is purely a 
problem of the Kiwanian becoming a 


tary que stion. 


real confidant of at least one boy. 
Lou Knouse was the very efficient 
chairman of the McKinley Committee, 
in 1928, and under his leadership a 
Key Club was established at the Home, 
for the older boys. The Key Club 
was organized with a twofold purpose 
First, to teach Kiwanis ideals 
boys; and second, to 
encourage the boys to plan for some 
vocation in the future. In order to be- 
Key Club, a boy must 
designate vocation he desires to 
follow, and he is given that club classi- 


in mind. 


to the growing 


long to the 


some 


hcation, 


The Proposed Financing Plan 


Roy Taylor is the chairman of the 
McKinley Home Committee, for 1929. 
He and his committee are now attempt- 
ing to work out details for aiding in 
financing the Home. Al Stewart, a 
Kiwanian of large business experience, 
has accepted the chairmanship of the 
scholarship drive. In explaining the 
purpose of starting this movement, 
Paul Jesberg, at a committee meeting 
held the first of March, 1929, outlined 
the plan in the following manner: 

“The proposed plan, now being con- 
sidered for the future financing of this 
ever-growing Home, is based on the 
scholarship plan. At present, the reve- 
nue derived from the sales of farm 
products and the income received from 
the endowment fund provides for prac- 
tically 50% of the operating expenses. 
The balance is provided for by an 
ever-growing list of scholarship sub- 
scriptions and a liberal allotment from 
the Community Chest. Scholarships 
are maintained by various clubs and 
organizations. Among the donors are 
a number of Kiwanis clubs from the 
smaller cities surrounding Los Angeles 
and also a number of individuals. The 
amount required to maintain a scholar- 
ship is $150.00 annually, or $3,000.00 
placed in trust endows a permanent 
scholarship. 

“No special effort has been made so 
far to acquaint the friends of McKin- 
ley Home with the scholarship plan; 
but those to whom the plan has been 
explained have responded most grati- 
fyingly, and it is a foregone conclusion 
that if an effort were made to canvass 
the group of people interested in this 
wonderful work for boys the complete 
quota for scholarships would be pro- 
vided. This would release the present 
support coming from the Community 
Chest to other channels. 

“There is too, this happy thought, 


that as the boys become old enough to 
realize the source which is providing 
their training and education, that it 
will serve as an incentive for them at 
some future time in life, when they 
are established in some business or pro- 
fession, to maintain a_ scholarship, 
either in whole or in part, for some 
other boy who is worthy of all that 
McKinley can give. If such a situa- 
tion can be built up, McKinley Home 
will be perpetuated by the alumni of 
its own ranks and will! thus continue to 
grow and enlarge.” 

No man, who possesses a real heart, 
can go out to that Home and have 
those boys with cheeks of tan crowd 
around him, as they always do, and 
steal their hands into his, without 
warming up to them and thrilling at 
the joy of their association. 


McKinley Home Has Done Much for 
the Club 

Visiting Kiwanians, some of them 
International Officers have been heard 
to remark that the McKinley Home 
activities of the Los Angeles club have 
been among the most outstanding 
under-privileged child works of all the 
Kiwanis clubs. Again I say, that the 
day the Los Angeles Kiwanis club be- 
came associated with McKinley Home 
was a red letter day for the club, for 
McKinley Home has done more for Ki- 
wanis than Kiwanis has done for it. 





Aspiration 
I sat one day beside the flowing river 
And watched it as it glided on its way, 
So smooth and placid in its onward motion, 
Avoiding all delay. 


Within its bosom was a moving purpose, 
A longing wish to reach the mighty sea, 
And all its strength it gave to that one 

object; 

But yet, how noiselessly ! 


And I have learned that somewhere in 
the distance, 
Beyond the mountain and the spreading lea, 
Still moving in that calm, majestic sweetness, 
The river found the sea. 
—KIWANIAN C. GorpDoN LAWRENCE, 
Saint John, N. B. 





re ° ° 
Kiwanis Fellowship 

Fellowship, the companionship of per- 
sons on equal and friendly terms, finds 
voice in Kiwanis, in codperating, in creating 
and maintaining that sound public opinion 
and high idealism which makes possible the 
increase of righteousness, justice, patriotism 
and good will. The charting of such a course 
on the stream of life will keep our ship of 
destiny in the broad channel of service to 

our fellowman. 

—KIWANIAN JOHN D. Rooney, 

Charleston, 8. C. 
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Briticisms and 
Americanisms 
By Cuarves F, Apams, K.C, 


Vice President, Kiwanis International 

Vice-President Adams writes that in his 
Calgary, Alberta, club they have the inter- 
esting practice of drawing for a five-minute 
speaker from amongst the members each 
week and that some of the best talks they 
have had came as the result of such an idea. 
He was called on recently, following an 
address by the Venerable Archdeacon 
Davidson of Regina, Saskatchewan on the 
development of friendly relations between 
Great Britain and the United States and 
particularly the part that Kiwanis Inter- 
national and Canada could take. His five- 
minute talk follows: EDITOR. 


PROPOUND the question, “Is there 

an impending danger of the split- 
ting-up of the English language into 
two dialects—British and American ?” 

At first glance, the divergencies in 
the every-day vocabularies of the two 
countries might suggest there is. In 
the preface to the English version of 
Baedeker’s “Guide to the U. 8S.” there 
is to be found a cautiously - selected 
glossary to enable the wandering Brit- 
on to translate unaccustomed Ameri- 
canisms into the corresponding Briti- 
cisms. This glossary explains that :— 
a bureau is a chest of drawers, a drum- 
mer a commercial traveller, an elevator 
a lift, a movie a cinema, and coat, vest 
and pants—Jacket, waistcoat and trou- 
sers. 

It also Americanisms for 
which there are no equivalent Briti- 
cisms—no doubt because the things 
themselves are more or less unknown in 
Great Britain:—commuter, cowboy, 
cuspidor. ‘ 

Yet none of these is to be sitmatized 
as slang, or dismissed as dialect. It is 
not to be expected that an American 
should be acquainted with all the local 
dialects of England any. more than 
that an Englishman should be able to 
apprehend at sight the meaning of all 
the variegated expansions of American 
slang. A New Yorker is justifiably 
surprised when he first hears one cock- 
ney condemn another as a “bally idiot” 
—yjust as the Briton registers blank 
helplessness on hearing the response of 
a waitress in a New England hotel, 
who, when asked what kind of pie was 
there for dessert, said “open-top, criss- 
crossed and covered,” meaning “cus- 
tard, cranberry and apple.” 

It is fortunate that our common 
language feels at liberty to venture 
upon these linguistic experiments. 
Localisms are often signs of vigor and 
of vitality. They are novel terms, on 
probation as candidates for acceptance 
in the common speech. 

As a rule, the American localisms 
are more boldly imaginative than those 
observable in Great Britain. To cal] 
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an Italian restaurant a “spaghetti- 
joint” is purest slang no doubt, but it 
is imaginative none the less. It is not 
feeble and inept, like calling somebody 
a “bally idiot.” In the sedate columns 
of the Literary Supplement of the Lon- 
don Times, there has appeared, first in 
quotation marks but now employed 
without apology and with apparent ap- 
proval, the Americanism, “joyride’— 
a good word for a bad deed. This is 
only one of a rapidly increasing group 
of double-barrelled compounds, put to- 
gether with a swift flash of inspiration, 
such as “spell-binder, sky-scraper, 
rough-rider, road-hog, bone-head,” etc. 

Even Shakespeare would never have 
rebuked the venturesome Americans 
who spontaneously generated “fool- 
killer,” “sky-pilot,” “calamity-howler.” 
And if he could have known the skunk, 
he would have been delighted with the 
New England euphemism, which, so 
Lowell tells us, called that pervasive 
animal an “‘essence-pedler.” 


Colloquialisms seem to be far more | 





numerous than they really are, because | 


most of them belong to the vocabulary 
of every-day life. However, the Eng- 
lish of literature and even the English 
of journalism is comparatively free 
from local peculiarities. In the narra- 
tives of the novels of Thomas Hardy 
and of William Dean Howells, the 
English of the American is as pure and 
simple as the English of the Briton. 
Both of them have had the skill to 
utilize all the resources of their com- 
mon language. We discover the same 
reliance upon the common stock of 
English words, the same avoidance of 
localisms, in the leaders in the London 
Times, that we find in the editorials of 
the New York J72mes. 





So long as the novelists and the | 


newspaper men of both sides of the 
ocean continue to eschew Briticisms and 
Americanisms, and so long as they in- 
dulge in these localisms only in quota- 
tion marks, it would appear that there 
is no danger that English will ever 
halve itself into a British language and 
an American language. 





Outdoors in Southeastern 
Wisconsin 
(From page 281) 


waukee, and County Trunk “D” north- 
east from that town for a mile or so. 

A bit further north in Sheboygan 
County are Elkhart and Crystal Lakes, 
one of the earliest and best known of 
Wisconsin’s summer resort centers. 
These lakes may be reached by rail or 
by Highway 57 to the town of Elkhart 
Lake, sixty-three miles north of Mil- 
waukee. 

The arbitrary eighty miles zone we 
have chosen also includes the lower 
half of Lake Winnebago, the largest 
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Throw a switch —and you have your choice of two 
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Press a valve —and you have ice-water. 
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up to you. Wake in the morning, and find the news- 
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away from home.”’ 
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King award Hotel 


Toronto, Canada 


Kiwanians stopping at the 
hotel kindly designate that 

> they are Kiwanians when 
registering. 


OFAMERICA P,K. Hunt, Manager. 4 
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of Wisconsin’s inland waters, Fox Lake 
and Beaver Dam Lake, in Dodge 
County, and barely misses Green Lake 
and Lake Puckaway in Green Lake 
County. 

Those who enjoy motoring with per- 
haps a picnic lunch to some attractive 
spot will find more opportunities than 
they can possibly take advantage of. 
Concrete highways radiate from Mil- 
waukee like the spokes of a wheel, and 
between the main highways is an inter- 
lacing network of county and township 
roads, all of them graveled and well 
maintained. On the Milwaukee River 
are such little towns as Thiensville, 
Cedarburg, Grafton, Saukville and 
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immigrants, and offering scenes of quiet 
charm which have made them popular 
sketching grounds for artists. In 
southern Fond du Lac County, just 
off Highway 55, is the wild life refuge 
of Moon Lake, maintained by the Mil- 
waukee chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League. Immediately to the north of 
this refuge is a territory of small lakes 
and morainic hills which the state has 
been urged to acquire as a park. In 
western Fond du Lac County, lying on 
the edge of our eighty mile zone, is the 
college town of Ripon, famed as the 
birthplace of the Republican Party. 
The building in which this party was 
formed is located on the campus of 


Ripon College. About three miles 
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southwest of Ripon are a number of 
miniature rock gorges, including Mit- 
chell’s Glen and Arcade Glen, pictur- 
esque with their rapids and water falls. 

Kohler, a model industrial village, 
developed by Wisconsin’s present gov- 
ernor, Walter J. Kohler, lies just west 
of Sheboygan. South of Sheboygan 
are sand dunes of the Lake Michigan 
shore, mecca for the hiker, bird lover, 
botanist and student of Indian lore. 

In Jefferson County, not far from 
Lake Mills, is Aztalan Park, site of 
some of the finest pre-historic cere- 
monial Indian mounds yet discovered. 
The student of Indian history tells us 
that many generations ago this park 
was a stockaded Indian village. 

Because they lie beyond our eighty 
mile boundary, I have not spoken of 
much in  Wisconsin’s out-of-doors 
which you would enjoy, and which, if 
your time permits, you should surely 
There is the magnificent sweep of 
lake shore in the Door County and 
Bayfield peninsulas which jut into the 
world’s biggest fresh-water seas. There 
is the rugged beauty of river, cliff and 
waterfall in northern and northwestern 
Wisconsin, exemplified by the Peshtigo, 
the Bois Brule and the St. Croix. 
There are the myriad lakes of north 
Wisconsin, like sapphires scattered by 
an unseen hand at every turn in the 
road. There are the far-flung hills 
and castellated rock fortresses of south- 
western Wisconsin, and deep, cup-like 
valleys, glorified in the setting sun. 
There are the bluffs of the Mississippi 
which frown down upon a meandering 
river far below. And there are the 
strange phantasms of the Wisconsin 
Dells and of Devil’s lake, sculptured 
by wind and water, and by pre-historic 
glacier ice. Other states have one, per- 
haps several, of these gifts of Nature. 
But I know of no state except Wiscon- 
sin which has them all. 


Why I Love Kiwanis 
I love Kiwanis, for its searching hand 
Put deep into my heaped-up weary heart; 
And passing over all the weak and needless 
things, 
Brings out the good that none else seems 
to find. 


see. 





I love Kiwanis, for ignoring all chance 
Ihe fool or dunce that it might find in me, 
But for laying from hold on all good 

And possibilities for me to rise. 


I love Kiwanis, for its helping hand 

To make of the materials of my life 

Not a tavern but a temple strong, 

To fill the words I utter every day 

Not with reproach but with joy and song 


I love Kiwanis, it has done far more 

To make me happy than all creeds; 

In every touch, in every word and sign 

By being really, well—just what it is. 
—KIWANIAN J. Davin JOHNSON, 

Camas-Washougal Club, Camas, Wash. 


































The Dells 


of Wisconsin 
By Joserpx W. Davis 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Kilbourn, 
Wisconsin 


Kuiwanians who attend the In- 
ternational convention this year will 
not only have the privilege of being 
entertained in one of the greatest con- 
vention cities in America, but will also 
be within easy reach of one of the most 
strikingly beautiful sections in the 
world, namely—the “Dells of Wiscon- 
sin.” Milwaukee—‘The Gateway to 
Vacation Land’—is only one hundred 
and ten miles from Kilbourn, the City 
of the Dells. 

It is impossible adequately to de- 
scribe the Dells. In this great sand- 
stone section of the Badger State, 
nature with the aid of the Wisconsin 
River has chiseled and hewn out chan- 
nels, nooks and crannies; and formed 


crags and promontories of the most | 


grotesque and rugged shapes. Here is 
the paradise of the geologist. 

Here, too, is the paradise of the 
naturalist. In addition to its marvel- 
ous walls of solid rock the Dells teem 
with life and ever-varying forms of 
beauty. Tall red and white pines are 
to be seen growing and thriving ap- 
parently on solid rock, but closer ob- 
servation reveals their strong roots knit 
to the rock by the strong and sure, yet 
tender hand of nature. Lichens are 
abundant. And the mosses and ferns 
of more than thirty different species. 
To use the word of Sidney Lanier— 
“They lace the rocks like fragile pat- 
terns wrought to edge old broideries.”’ 

Leaving the dock on one of the large 
steamboats, or one of the numerous 
commodious and comfortable launches 
in charge of expert pilots, the scenery 
all along the river is one surprise after 
another. You will never forget Cold 
Water Canon, Witch’s Gulch, Stand 
Rock and the other fantastic shapes of 
rock. In that particular section also is 
the Indian Amphitheatre at the foot of 
which a unique Indian pageant and 
ceremonial program is _ presented 
nightly during the summer season to 
great throngs of people. 

Then there is the trip to the Lower 
Dells where other remarkable yet dif- 
ferent rock formations may be seen. 
This is by no means all that may be 
seen in the Dells region. For miles 
around Kilbourn the scenery is most 
striking and picturesque. There is to 


be found here everything the tourist 
may desire—golf courses, fishing, danc- 
ing, swimming pools and many other 
attractions. 
bourn are Mirror Lake and Lake Del- 
ton noted for their beauty and clean, 
wholesome pleasure-giving facilities. 


Three miles from Kil- | 
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1 1026 Rooms at Most 
i Reasonable Rates 


Hae in the center of 
all activities is the La Salle. 
hid! Five famous restaurants — ga- 
rage in connection. Biggest 
Hotel Value in Chicago. Next 
time stop at the La Salle. 









205 
60 


134 
268 
114 
40 
32 
123 
50 





One 


Room Rates 
Num- Price Per Day 
ber of 
Rooms Person Persons 


Two 


$2.00 $3.50 
2.50 4.00 
3.00 4.50 
3.50 5.00 
4.00 6.00 
5.00 5.00 
5.00 7.00 
6.00 6.00 
7.00 7.00 





Fixed-Price Meals 
Breakfast . 60c—75c 
Luncheon . . 85c 


Dinner 
$1.00 — $1.25 — $1.50 


Sunday 
Dinner . - $1.50 














Hotel: LaSalle 


CHICAGO 
Ernest J. | ‘. L. THORNTON 
















ice Pres. & Mer. 





Just published! Compiled for Speakers, En- 


tertainers and all who enjoy story telling, by 


popular radio and recording artist. 
| ing a big hit! $1 postpaid. 


JOSEPH D. O’DONNELL 


Dept. K 


Hazleton, Penna. 





It’s mak- 





Published at Last 
It'sa PANIC! 


‘CHIC’ SALES 


RURAL MASTERPIECE 


Ihe SPECIALIST 


The tremendously popular satire 
delivered to Kiwanis Clubs all 
over the country with sensational 
success. Funniest and cleverest 
book you ever read. 


A Metropolitan Daily Says: 


‘*Hilariously funny in character, by the 
foremost ampersonator on the American 
stage. Mr. Sale, as arural carpenter, dis- 
cusses fully, and with the thoroughness of 
an expert,a sadly neglected phase of dis- 
tinctive American architecture.”’ 


Sent Postpaid — Boards $1.00 
Full Leather $3.00 


SPECIALIST PUBLISHING CO. 
1911C Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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1932! Throughout 1932 the 
* 200th anniversary of 
the birth of George Washington will 
be commemorated in Washington, 





2c 
“200 REALLY FUNNY STORIES” | . caprraL TIME and PLACE 


| 
For the Kiwanis INTERNATIONAL 


CONVENTION 
| The Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C. 
| PSS SS SS SSS SS SSS SS SS SSS SSS 














Gol al CVS. ! and others 


Improve your scores at home 


with Neal Obstacle Golf 


You're off at the first hole—and worse off at the | 
second. With Neal Obstacle Golf you've got to | 
be good. The duffer who hooks or slices, tries 
beef or gets mad is plain out-of-luck. Form is | 
what you need. 

‘“*Pros’’ swear by Neal Obstacle Golf. They say | 
it's great for putting form. And best of all, you | 
can set the whole game up in your own front | 
yard. It’s small, inc xpensive and attractive, and | 
the whole family will get a real thrill out of it. 


, we recommend the Number 1 nine- 
If your dealer hasn't it, we'll gladly 
ship a set prepaid to your home. Mail the cou- | 
pon for free descriptive folder. | 


For home us 


hole set 





The Mason Manufacturing Co. 


South Paris, Maine 





I nd folder on all sets of 
le Ase me ( ‘ “ 
leal yatacte Goll P “2 
” oe $40.00 for Ne. 1 9-hole 

encios ) | 
Neal Obstac le Golf set | 
Vame | 
_ Stal 
K-6-29 

> 


TRY FIVE AND 
YOU'LL WANT MORE 
Ideal for play or practice 

All standard brands 
Money back if not sat- 
ished. Sent to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of check | } 

or money order 
National Reclaimed Golf BallAssn. | | 
Gluck Bldg. Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


GOLF 


BALLS 


FIVE FOR 
ONE DOLLAR 











ry s ~) 
PATENTS 
Kiwanian —Wm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON—9I18 F St, 
Washington, D. C. Many years practice in the 
U. S. Courts and Patent Office 
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ANALYTIC 


PHYSICAL CULTURE GOLF 


The New Scientific Systematic Home 
Practice Way 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


‘A most unusual and remarkable golf book 
Golfers Magazine. ‘“‘Instructions with excep- 


tional possibilities "—American Golfer. A golfer | 
writes: ‘‘Mr. Carl, you have a splendid book, | 
well written, concise, yet thorough. It should 


become the one manual of 
ea e ~ . 
EVERY GOLFER 
It not only tells and shows how, but actually 
makes you do automatically the right move- 
ments. Gives a game you will always know and 
never need to change.”” Hundreds are using it 


and many have re-ordered it for their friends. 
Enclose your check or write me. 


PRICE $1.50 BY MAIL 
HENRY M. CARL, Chickasha, Okla. 
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lx WHAT partof business is Kiwanis 
interested? Two men from each pro- 
fession and business field are qualified 
for membership. We have in Kiwanis 
men from every profession and 
business, each representing a 
distinctive type. Each pro- 
fessional and_ business 
man receives informa- 
tion for his own par- 
ticular business, from 
trade journals and as- 
sociations, how to make 
progress and better his 
business conditions. 

The fundamentals of 
Kiwanis in relation to 
the Committee on Busi- 
ness Standards is the de- 
velopment of fellowship 
and friendship among pro- 
fessional and business men. 
I think then it is proper and 
fitting that we direct our attention to 
that side of business which is the most 
important to any business or profession, 
the human side. 

In the business world of today, it is 
amazing the advancement that has been 
made. The scientific and_ research 
worlds have brought to us inventions 
which have made everyone wonder how 
far this progress will reach out before 
it has reached its climax. We have all 
come to the conclusion that the climax 
is far away, and are striving to do our 
part in keeping up with conditions, and 
to make progress in our own individual 
business. I am in sympathy with all of 
these movements, and in our own busi- 
ness encourage every departinent to be 
on a continuous lookout for advance- 
ments which will better our business 
conditions and advancement of the cor- 
poration. It is amazing to think that 
this country of ours has been in exis- 
tence only a short time in comparison 
with the history of the world, but in this 
short time we have accumulated 55 per 
cent of the wealth of the world, repre- 
senting only 6 per cent of the popula- 
tion. All of this advancement, we are 
a part of, and I hope that every mem- 
ber of this organization will receive his 
part of this prosperity. When speaking 
of business, I am reminded of a little 
saying which covers the subject of busi- 
ness very thoroughly. It reads like 
this: “Business is not governed by any 
mutual laws. Sell above cost and make 
money, sell below and lose. To let the 
fear of competition influence your 
prices is to admit weakness, and invite 
failure. Get your cost right and make 
your own prices. 

Great emphasis is put on the material 
side of business, all of which is very 
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The Human Side of Business 


By Fioyp M. CuLuison 








Fleyd M. Cullison 


Chairman, Indiana District Committee on Business Standards 


necessary but I would like to have 
you think with me for a few minutes 
upon the human side. With all our 
great achievements, they revert back to 
the human being who is respon- 
sible for them. The chal- 
lenge then comes, are we 
as human beings as 
happy today as we were 
ten, fifteen or twenty 
years ago? If we are, 
this material progress 
is wonderful, but if we 
are not, then it has been 
a failure because all of 
us are seeking happi- 
ness. There are two 
sides to every man, one 
side is what he wants, the 
other what he needs. What 
he wants he can see and what 
he needs is that something 
which is unseen. 


Working with Creative Minds 

The automotive industry works al- 
ways with a creative mind, looking for 
something better, and this is very evi- 
dent seeing the automobiles we have 
today. 

Other fields work with the same cre- 
ative mind, to meet the demand of hu- 
man wants. It is just as important to 
work with the creative mind upon the 
human side as the material side of busi- 
ness. 

Sincerity and Confidence 

Sincerity is a qualification every man 
in business should develop. There is 
not a person who does not admire the 
man who is sincere. Of all the defini- 
tions we have in regard to business 
ethics, it can be summed up in knowing 
the difference between right and wrong. 
The man who is sincere in his business 
and with his fellow men strives to do 
what is right and develops a confidence 
that every business must have to suc- 
ceed. 

There has probably been no man in 
the history of our country who was 
more outstanding than our martyred 
President, Abraham Lincoln. He was 
a great lawyer, and a great President, 
but his courtesy, honesty, sincerity, un- 
selfishness and thinking of others, were 
his human qualities that made Abra- 
ham Lincoln loved in the hearts of all 
Americans. 

These qualities are the fundamentals 
of the human side of business and if 
we would all resolve to work with a 
creative mind upon the human side of 
business, fortified with a thorough 
knowledge of the material side, we 
could attain the pleasure and happiness 
we are striving for. 
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To a Little Boy 


Write me a poem, Daddy, please, 
All of my own, about the trees, 
The birds, the flowers and the spring, 
The wind and rain and everything. 
Write me a poem all my own, 
Please, Daddy, just for me alone. 
Ere I began to write I thought 
Of all the poems he had wrought. 
Thought of the music he had played, 
On heartstrings, and of gardens made 
In Mother’s heart and mine by him,— 
And then I wrote a verse for Jim. 
Grow as the tree, Jim, straight and tall, 
Live as the tree lives, so in Fall 
The Autumn of your life may be 
More lovely than its Spring to see. 
Sing as the birds sing when they’re gay, 
And hold your peace in storm, as they. 
Remember—after wind and rain 
The tree stands straight, birds sing again. 
Remember—seeds in clay may live, 
But beauty they may never give 
Until they grow above the earth; 
Then, only, may they prove their worth. 
* * * 

To a Little Girl 
Write me a poem, Daddy, too, 
You wrote Jim one, coaxed little Sue. 
Write mine of fairies and of dreams, 
Of smiling-pools and laughing-streams, 
Of magic that brings wishes true. 
Write me a poem, Daddy, too. 
Dear little girl, a magic pen 
I’d need to write of you, and then— 
The gayest sprite in Fairyland 
Would have to lightly guide my hand, 
That I might picture, dear, for you, 
The magic that brings wishes true. 
The smiling-pools are in your eyes, 
The fairy, who through your dream flies, 
Is but the winged wish of our heart 
To play, in life, a useful part. 
The laughing-stream is Youth, my child, 
A clean stream, swift but undefiled. 
The magic that brings wishes true— 
Is all right in the heart of you. 

—Grapy, Duluth. 








Let’s Finish the Task 
Why question and ask, 
Is there really a God? 
God’s in the heavens, 
The emerald green sod; 
God’s in the night, 
And the shadowing trees; 
God’s in the mountains, 
The cobalt blue seas; 
God’s in the sunshine, 
The life giving showers; 
God’s in the birds, 
And the beautiful flowers 
God’s in our parents, 
Who gave to us life; 
God’s in the husband, 
And the loyal true wife; 
God’s in the daughter, 
And the dutiful son; 
God’s in the battle 
Of life, bravely won. 
Is there really a God? 
Oh why do we ask? 
We know there’s a God, 
So let’s finish our task. 

—Juanita Elkins Piatt 


This poem by Juanita Elkins Piatt, wife 
of Past International Trustee W. H. H. 
Piatt, appeared in “The Christian.” 
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Something 
. WorthWhile? 


Yea 


And something not obtainable 


elsewhere at any cost. 


WILLIAM C. (Bill) ALEXANDER 
Super Service 


For many years I have been making hotel and other arrange- 
ments for Kiwanians and friends coming to New York. The 
demand has now become so great that I have been compelled 
to build an organization equipped to render a service that is 
different from any other in all the world—a service that will 
provide anything from a theatre ticket to a trip around the 
world, at no extra cost! 


The next time you or your friends decide to come to New 
York, this service stands ready to reserve your hotel accom- 
modations, arrange for flowers in your room, a private car at 
your hotel door, theatre, opera, boxing or baseball tickets, 
long or short trips on land, water or in the air—in brief, any 
service you can think of and a lot more that you can’t—and 
once more, at no extra cost above regular rates! 


Are you coming to New York alone, or are you bringing a 
party? Do you want hotel accommodations? Our reservation 
for you will mean more, at no additional cost. The minute you 
decide to come to New York, tell me what you'l! expect when 
you arrive and I'll see that you get it, including shopping 
companion, chaperon or guide, arrange special luncheons, 
dinners, theatre parties for you and your friends, flowers and 
baskets sent to friends departing on steamer or train or to 
friends in New York or nearby. 

New York is one of the most attractive resorts at any season, 
with beaches, roof gardens, water trips, motor tours, the 
finest in music and entertainment, libraries, museums, art 
galleries, and shopping advantages, to be found nowhere else. 
Are you going anywhere in this country, or any other? I will 
make hotel arrangements or arrange your tour in association 
with one of the world’s best tour agencies, with connections 
all over the world. 


WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER 
Super Service 
151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Phones: Algonquin 7777-7778 



































Bet your tour 
be an 
adventure 

day 
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play Tilis 





Pian your trip so you will always 
stop at a recognized hotel—where high 
standards are maintained, where the 
food is appetizing, the rooms clean 
and comfortable —where risks are 
avoided and respectability is assured. 


Where— 


“Your hotel manager is never a stranger”’ | 


Hotels in the United System 


The ROOSEVELT 
New York City 


ihe 
HLENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


*hiladelphia 

The OLYMPIC 
Seattle, Wash 
The HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


San Francieco, Cal 
The BANCROFT 
Worcester, Maas. 
The ROBERT TREAT 
Newark, N. J. 
The 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J. 
The STACY-TRENT 
Trenton, N. J. 
The PENN-HARRIS 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK 
Albany, N. Y¥. 
The ONONDAGA 
Syracuse, N. ¥ 
The ROCHESTE! 
Rochester, N.Y. 
The SENECA 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The NIAGARA 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
The LAWRENCE 
Erie, Pa 
The PORTAGE 
Akron, Obio 


A filiated: American Hotels Corporation . . 
Hotels of the South and West, Inc 
Ltd... . Abroad: U.N.1.T.1.... 


indies Hotel Co 


Foreton Representative: 


ea oe 





Stop at 


The DURANT 
Flint, Michigan 
The PRESIDENT 
Kaneas City, Mo. 
EL, CONQUISTADOR 
luceon, Ariz 


(De. to April, inclusive) 


The 
WASHINGTON - YOUREE 


Shreveport, La. 


IN CANADA 
The MOUNT ROYAI 
Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL 
Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT 
Hamilton 


The CLIFTON 
Niagara Falls 


( May to Sept. inclusive) 

The PRINCE EDWARD 
Windsor 

The ADMIRAL BEATTY 
Saint John, N. B. 
BRITISH WEST INDIBS 
The CONSTANT SPRING 
Kingston, Jamaica 


(Opening season 1929 30) 


. United 
Canada- West 


C. C. Drake & Co, 





| the Sign 
, 


of a Good Hotel 


UNE EE 


HOLES 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FRANK A. DUDLEY, Prendent 
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Atlantic City Invites 1930 Convention 


By Epwarp P. Beacu 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Atlantic City, New Jersey 


CROSS-SECTION of modern 
America, Kiwanis International’s mem- 
bership are specialists in practically 
every line of human endeavor. Repre- 
senting as they do, every branch of in- 
dustry and professions, they are keen 
judges of modern conditions; each one 
is a specialist in his own specific line. 

Atlantic City, by the same token, is 
Just as much a specialist in its partic- 
ular field. Entertaining the universe is 
its sole industry. Every activity with- 


| in its borders is devoted exclusively to 











Executive Offices: 25 W. 45th St., New York City | 


its 


this one subject. 

It is as one specialist speaking to an- 
other, and with the knowledge that the 
other specialist will not be unduly im- 
pressed or easily misled by inaccurate 
or extravagant claims, that Atlantic 
City is again extending to Kiwanis In- 
ternational and its army of specialists, 
another cordial and urgent invitation 
to hold its 1930 convention in a city 
where the entertainment and accom- 
modation of convenience of whatever 
kind, whatever character for whatever 
purpose is a highly specialized and ex- 
clusive industry. 

Without underestimating the attrac- 
tions and advantages that many other 
cities may offer, Atlantic City invites 
Kiwanis International with the certain 
knowledge and the proud claim that it 
can accommodate and entertain the 
members of Kiwanis International’s 
specialists in industry, business and 
the professions, 
more efficiently, 


ments and additions to its multiplicity 
of convenience and accommodations 
that enhance and strengthen its ability 
to serve the universe as can no other 
city. 

Endowed by Nature with an unsur- 
passed location and a superb climate, 
Atlantic City has augmented Nature’s 
benevolence by man-made institutions 
that have for their purpose the one ob- 
ject of catering to the creature com- 
forts of mankind and his convenience, 
accommodation and entertainment. No 
other city of its size devotes itself ex- 
clusively to this one industry. 

Within the past few years it has 
added to its already numerous and 
formidable array of the finest hotels 
anywhere in the world, several notable 
structures that will accommodate many 


additional thousands of guests. It has 
constructed a municipal auditorium 


larger, finer and more complete than 
any similar building in the world. It 
has built and improved many miles of 
beautiful boulevards and motor high- 
ways and it is provided with transpor- 
tation by rail and by bus 
unsurpassed by any city of its size. 
Specializing as it does in entertain 
ment, it possesses numerous attractions 
that serve to enhance the pleasure of 
the visitor. There are four splendid 
golf courses; magnificent piers extend- 
ing over the ocean and offering the 
finest attractions; theatres; horseback 
riding along a 
fine, firm 


service 








more eftectively 
and more pleas- 
antly than can 
any other city 
in the world. In 
again extending 
invitation, 
Atlantic City is 
fortified with a 
large number of 
recent improve- 














strand; bath- 


ing; boating ; 
sailing; fishing 


and a variety of 
other forms of 
delightful, 
wholesome 
amusement. 
Atlantic City 
Kiwanis club in 
inviting Ki- 
(Turn to page 324) 
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Photos Courtesy Atlantic City Convention Bureau 
Center: Atlantic City’s new convention hall, fronting on the Boardwalk, has a seating capacity of 
40,000. Left: A portion of the Boardwalk and beach. Right: At a minimum cost visitors may enjoy 
a sail over the bounding blue. 
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Miami Invites 1930 Convention 


By Ex.is HoLttums 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Miami, Florida 


Mian Kiwanians, backed by 
everyone of the clubs in the Florida 
District, will be in attendance at the 
Milwaukee Convention in force, deter- 
mined to bring the 1930 convention to 
the land of flowers. 

The Florida District at its annual 
meeting last fall pledged its aid to the 
Miami club in obtaining the conven- 
tion. Hon. Doyle E. Carlton, mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Tampa, and 
Governor of the State of Florida, has 
announced that he would make every 
effort to attend the Milwaukee meeting, 
and has agreed to personally extend 
Florida’s invitation to Kiwanis Inter- 
national to come here next year. 

The district convention agreed that 
not less than ten per cent of the mem- 


bership of each club in Florida must 
attend the Milwaukee Convention. 
Miami already has raised funds to 
send a minimum of twenty-five mem- 


bers to Milwaukee. Clubs along the 
east coast of Florida report to Miami's 
convention committee that they will do 
as well. 

President Ralph H. Ferrell of the 
Miami club, while admitting that At- 
lantic City is a fine place in which to 
hold a convention, contends that Miami 
is an even better place. 

““Miami has entertained some of the 


world’s largest conventions,” said 
President Ferrell. “We invite any 


Kiwanian to ask any person who at- 
tended the Shrine convention here or 


truly exemplifies the noblest ideals 
of Kiwanis. 
broad, palm-lined boulevards, towering 
skyscrapers, beautiful parks, and un- 
equalled climate, has gone through 
more tribulation than the average cen- 
tury-old community, but it has come 
through smiling, uncomplaining, cour- 
ageous and consummately hospitable. 

“Miami was created thirty-three 
years ago as a winter resort, terminal 
of a railroad that for many years pro- 
vided the city’s only mode of transpor- 
tation. Its people, fired with vision 
and imbued with faith, have builded a 
city which is the pride of all America. 
No other community anywhere in the 
world can point to such large accom- 
plishments in so short a space of time 
as can Miami. 

“Miami's climate, both winter and 
summer, is all that could be desired. 
There is a cool breeze off the ocean at 
all times during the spring and sum- 
mer months. There has never been a 
heat prostration recorded here. 

“The Miami Kiwanis club is pre- 
pared to afford royal entertainment to 
the convention. Miami herself offers 
a most complete list of interesting 
sights, tropical scenery, ocean bathing, 
boating, golfing, tennis, sports of al- 
most every kind that one could want. 

“The Miami Kiwanis club will feel 
deeply honored if Kiwanis Interna- 
tional will accept her invitation. The 
Florida District will feel honored, and 













will bend all its 


“< 


The people 


the Elks’ con- 

vention any energies to mak- 
questions about ji ing the . 1930 
Miami. We \ he ey convention a 
will rest our ; = vr em very large suc- 
case. entirely “T al bail aT ou q cess. 


upon the verdict 
of those who 
have been here. 

“Miami, only 
thirty - three 
years of age, 
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of Miami them- 
selves are deeply 
interested in 


ami’s invitation 











Cinderella Ballroom, Miami. Left: 


Center: 


Everybody plays in the surf winter and summer. 


Photos Courtesy Miami Herald 


Right: 


A beauty spot in Miami’s two-million dollar Bayfront Park, which is the front yard of the skyscraper 
hotel 





section of the city. 
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Help Children 
Play in Safety 


Plan and equip playgrounds for them where they 
can play out of danger and away from street traffic 
You will help them develop strong he ilthy bodie 
and keen minds and at the same time render your 
community a great service. 


ut Wee) St ne 





Mitchell Whirl 


Accommodates 1 to so children at the same time 
They can board or leave it.at, will while in motion 
Rex quires no superv ision. Gives many years of 
service with minimum upkeep. 





Swing-Bob 
Ideal equipment for the younger children furnish- 
ing healthful exercise and amusement to from 1 to 


20 children at 
continuous 


a time. Reinforced platform and 
guard rails insure safety. 


MITCHEL] 


Playground Apparatus 


MITCHELL MBG. CO. 
| 1631 Forest Home Ave. 
| Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ple ise Ragen your 
d ' 
Ir comptete line 


Playe ind Apparatu 


three-color catalog 


Mitchell Betterbil 











WORKSHOP 


Electrically Operated 











This Complete Mac Workshop 
Now Sent on 10-Days Free Trial 


Send 7 for details about this big, powerful, sturdy equip- 
ment. 36” lathe, 8’ saw, 4” jointer, 1-3 Horse Power Motor, 
Jig on and all units for a complete motorized workshop. 
Easy to operate. Shipped on approval, ready to plug into 
light socket. Plans and instructions furnished usually 
low prices and convenient monthlyterms. GET DETAILS 


Midland Appliance Corporation 


| Dept. 635 225 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Please send details. 
OMA. 5 ccs ic ccccccccccscesedebeessaccvonveseeceses 
pt PPEPTTTIT Eire Le WTYTTTSTT TTT TTT. ° 




























Headquarters Going To and 
From Milwaukee 


HOTEL SHERMA 


CHICAGO 
1700 Rooms 


Kiwanis District, All-Chicago Kiwanis Cl 
and the Kiwanis Club of Chicago. 


Rooms 475-476 


While in Chicago stay at HOTEL SHERMAN 
famous for good food, comfort and hospitality. 


Kiwanis Luncheon Every Thursday at 12:15 


For Reservation Write Kiwanian Frank W. Bering, Manager 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


In the Heart of the Shopping, Financial, Business and Theatre District 
Our new garage now open. Youcan drive your car right into Hotel Sherman 


Rooms with Bath 


Single 
$2.50—$3.00-—$3 .50-—$4.00—$4.50—$5.00 
Double 
$4 .00—$5.00-—$6 .00-——-$7.00—$8 .00 


1700 Baths 


Official Headquarters for Illinois-Eastern Iowa 


RANDOLPH, CLARK, LAKE 
AND LA SALLE STS. 
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CHICAGO 
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CAMP WANAPITEI 


Directed by Kiwanian Ed. Archibald 


Fun, Sport, Adventure and good health on the 
trailof the old Indian trappers. Camp Wana- 
piteiis a camp your boy will love 
will never forget. 
world champion athiete and internationally 
known boy worker with a group of skilled assist- 
ants in charge 


For prospectus and additional information write 


(Wan-a-pi-tay) 


; 
FOR BOYS x 
| 
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A Camp in the Wilds of Canada 





an outing he 


Kiwanian Ed. Archibald, 


July 2nd to August 30th. 


Kiwanian Ed. Archibald 
24 Adelaide St., West, 
Toronto, Canada 


nt Ali Attila tis 














IHOCKENBURY|i 
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also Hotels, Athletic Clubs ~— 
Fraternal Buildings, Industries, 
and other Community Needs — 
We have directed over 500 
successful Community projecty. 


Expert counsel without obligation. 


The Hockenbury System Inc. | 
200 N. Third St 
Harrisburg ,Pa, 


FINANCES 








AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


Versatile entertainer, speaker, mo- 
nologist, pianist, toastmaster, offers 15 to 
90 minutes of laughter and musi En- 
gage him for your mes ting or banquet. 
Write him for pa 


717 Kimball Hall B Bidg., CHICAGO 








{|| 
The Kiwanis Club of Chicago 
as well as the office of the I. I 
district, invites everyone at- } 
tending the Convention, en { 
route to or from Milwaukee, } 
to stop over and visit them. 
These two organizations have { 
well equipped headquarters at } 
the Hotel Sherman. The Chi- } 
cago Club meets regularly 4 
Thursd: Ly 
hotel. 





noon at the same 





| 





“Alexandria Hotel 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

















largest pe in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. # Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing.* Send 25c¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A.F 





Full “line American Arms & Ammunition 





U. S. HEADQUARTERS 


import Arms, Ammunition & Pa: 
ots & 4 - Mannilicher,- Webley - Se. etc. 


8 Restocked to Col. Whelen’ 
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.STOBGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 





— 





“IT’S THE FINEST PIECE OF 


Single copies, 25c each 


a in ditt din tii tite ie tin ite tiie di dite din tite tiie aii din ai clin ata 


KIWANIS LITERATURE!”’ 


The Objects of Kiwanis card, printed 
in four colors on Alexandra Japan An- 
tique paper stock, designed by a well- 
known artist, suitable for framing. 

It was requested by Kiwanians, exe- 
cuted for them—do not delay ordering 
Your copy. 

10 or more, 20c each 
KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 


164 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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to Kiwanis International. The pub- 
licity department of the City of 
Miami already is at work on tentative 
plans looking to the comfort and hap- 
piness of visitors to the convention in 
1930. 

“We in Miami and Florida feel that 
the holding of the 1930 convention in 
Miami would stimulate Kiwanis activ- 
ity throughout the South, and partic- 
ularly in the southeastern section. 

“We have opened our doors. our 
arms and our hearts to Kiwanis Inter- 
national. Let us show you that South- 
ern hospitality is not only a tradition, 
but is also the pleasure of the South.” 

George R. Brewer is chairman of 
Miami’s convention committee. George 
I. Hiller, former Governor of the 
Florida District, is chairman of the dis- 
trict On-to-Milwaukee Committee, 








Atlantic City Invites 
1930 Convention 
(From page 322) 

wanis International in 1930 is eager 
and anxious for the opportunity to en- 
tertain Kiwanis International and 
demonstrate, as it has demonstrated to 
countless other organizations for years 
as many Kiwanians who are members 
of those other organizations should 
know, that Atlantic City specializes in 
| the art of entertainment. 


Why should Kiwanis International 
come to Atlantic City? Why shouldn't 
| it? 





Some Personalities 


In a two-page ad of the Akron Times- 
Press in a recent issue of Printers’ Ink there 
is a fine biographical sketch and photograph 
of George Missig, business manager of this 
paper. It mentions him as being President 
of the Akron Advertising Club and a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Akron. 

* Sd * 


shocked 

we. <G 
engineer. 
rail- 
station, 


Erwin, Tennessee, was recently 
the sudden death of Kiwanian 
Hattan, a prominent construction 
He had been associated with 
roads and the new passenger 
Y. M. C. A., and the Presbyterian Church 
in Erwin stand as monuments to his engi- 
ability, 


by 


various 


neering 
* * *# 
Governor Roosevelt of New 
appointed Kiwanian Gay H. 
president of the Utica, New York, Kiwanis 
club, Justice of the Supreme Court. 


York 


Brown, 


has 
past 


» %..% 


William E. Brown, a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
been elected president of the Master Photo 
Finishers of Wisconsin. 

* * @ 


The Pennsylvania Ice Producers’ Asso- 
ciation at its annual convention in Atlantic 
City elected Kiwanian Harry C. Reber c‘ 
Reading, Pennsylvania, its president. 
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Raymond S. Blunt, Director and Past | 
President of the Kiwanis Club of Engle- | 
wood, Chicago, and a member of the Inter- | 
national Committee on Vocational Guidance 
and Placement for 1927-28 and for the Inter- 
national Committee on Business Standards 
for 1928-29, is a public accountant by trade. | 
He has just prepared a regular auditor’s 
analysis of his time for the year ending 
December 31, 1928, under the classifications 
business, civic and personal. He finds that | 
he spent 1622 hours on business, 1314 hours | 
on civic activities, 5848 on personal, only 145 
of which were on pleasure and 645 on 
health. His budgeted time for business was 
30 per cent, actual, 19 per cent; budget on 
civic affairs, 4 per cent, actual, 15 per cent; 
budget on personal, 66 per cent, actual, the 
same. There is an idea for busy Kiwanians 
to check up on themselves. 

* * * 


The Kiwanis Club of Brandon, Manitoba, 
enjoyed a unique occasion early in February 
when they entertained three of their own 
members as honored guests who had re- 
cently been appointed to positions of dis- 
tinction in the Province of Manitoba, these 
being Hon. J. D. McGregor, Lieutenant 
Governor of Manitoba, Hon. D. G. McKen- 
zie, Provincial Secretary and Minister of 
Natural Resources and Dr. J. R. C. Evans, 
President of Brandon College. Mr. Mc- 
Gregor said that he regarded his appoint- 
ment as a recognition of agriculture rather 
than as a personal honor. As one who has 
done a great deal to develop agriculture in 
his province, he is well known in the United 
States as well as in Canada, his Aberdeen 
Angus cattle having carried off more than 
one international championship. He is the 
originator of the boys’ and girls’ fat calf 
competition. Dr. McKenzie has previously 
served on the Grain Commission and on 
the Tariff Advisory Board. Dr. Evans is 
an outstanding geologist of Canada. 

2-6 

Kiwanian C. S. Woolworth and Mr. F, J. 
Platt, Scranton, Pennsylvania, in recognition 
of their outstanding service to the commun- 
ity in the erection of the Y, W. C. A. Platt- 
Woolworth House during 1927, have been 
presented with service medals. 

. 2% 

The Kiwanis Club of Trenton, Missouri, 
has lost one of its finest members in the 
resignation of District Trustee Ernest E. 
Hall but is happy to announce his appoint- 
ment as personal secretary to Arthur M. 
Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture in the cab- 
inet of President Herbert Hoover. 

a 

George E. Merrill, president of the Erie 
County Trust Company of East Aurora, 
New York, was elected chairman of Group I 
of the New York State Bankers Association 
at its annual meeting in the Hotel Statler 
at Buffalo. Mr. Merrill is the immediate 
past president of the Kiwanis Club of East 
Aurora. 

* * # 

Genius has many definitions but the man 
who can turn definite obstacles into a game 
to stimulate youthful zest and good fellow- 
ship in competition, certainly deserves the 
palm, 

Harold J. Neal, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Norway-Paris, Me., has done just 
that with a growing sport, Obstacle Golf, 
which can be played on any sized lawn. 
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SO NECESSARY- 


so often neglected- 
the pause that refreshes 


Let go, everything! Just for a 
minute. Relax. Take a tip from 
athletes and successful business 
men who have learned the impor- 
tance of the pause that refreshes. 
... That’s why Coca-Cola is served 
today in so many busy offices and 
workshops and so many busy men 
take time to visit the nearest soda 
fountain. It’s the wholesome, de- 
lightful way to pack a big rest into 
a little minute. 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Drink 






Delicious and Refreshing | | 


SOS 


over & MILLION 
A DAY 


HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE 














CLUB MEETING FLAGS 


Let your community know,as hundreds of Kiwanis 

Clubs are doing, that KIWANIS MEETS TODAY 

Made of all-wool bunting, fast colors, complete | 

with pole and bracket, to hang vertically or hori- 

zontally above hotel or entrance 

We also have Hotel Lobby Signs, Felt Banners, 

Flags, Membership Signs, etc. For full particulars, 

send for our catalog 

THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
“Everything a Club Needs’’ 

500 West Adams Street Chicago, Ill. 


ROAD SIGNS 


Made of Cast Iron— 
finished in Kiwanis 
colors all lettering 
raised. 

Easy to erect—unaf- 
fected by winds and 
storm. 

The Kiwanis Emblem is 
il inches in diameter, 
plate telling day of meet- 
ing is S inches b 16 
inches. Any copy you may 
desire can be put on the 
small plate 

Price, ¢ omple te 
bracket, Kiwanis km- 
blem and meeting plate 
but without pipe for 
standard 
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$25.00 F. 0. B. 
Coldwater, Mich., U.S. A. 


Manufactured by 


THE TITUS FOUNDRY ‘xs 








. Made to your individual 
Shirts for : measure; ft and workman- 
a a shipguaranteed, laundered 
L \ Saree. and delivered. Samples of 
’ my f imported and domestic 

7 UP also Broadcloths—gladly 

Fent,on request, 
STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT Co. 
“No Agents”’ Dept. K Elmira, N.Y. 


Madras, Oxfords, Poplins, 





ee 
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| [HOCKENBURY] | 


| 
RAISES | 


MONEY 


for Hospitals. Col leges -Churches 


and other Community needs. 


We have. directed over 500 
svecessful community projects. | 




















Expert counsel without obligation. 








The _Hocxenbury System Inc.~ 
200 N Third st - tae Hotel 
Harrisburg, Pa fos Angeles, Cal. 
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Where Lake Breezes Blow 


By Merton S. HEtss 
Convention Manager 


Nor the least of the pleasures avail- 
able to those who attend the Thir- 
teenth Annual Convention of Kiwanis 
International at Milwaukee, June 23 to 
27, will be the cruises and tours begin- 
ning at Milwaukee and extending just 
about any distance for about any dura- 
tion desired. 

Just for a trip of comparatively a 
few hours there is the journey between 
Milwaukee and Chicago along the Wis- 
consin and Illinois shores. Land is in 
sight all of the way and the excursionist 
enjoys the scenic beauty of the shore 
line as well as receiving desired and 
desirable rest and recreation. There is 
an invigorating coolness in the nevet 
failing lake breezes that is different 
from salt air of ocean trips but never- 
theless refreshing and _ stimulating. 
These Milwaukee-Chicago trips are 
operated on regular schedules and the 
terminal docks at either city are con- 
veniently located. 

Announcement is made by the Good- 
rich Transit Company that their tour 
season will open about June 24, making 
possible a series of enjoyable post-con- 
vention trips. Cruises are available 
from Milwaukee to Mackinac Island, 
about a four-day trip. Mackinac Is- 
land, northeast of Milwaukee and at 
the head of Lake Michigan, is a place 
of especial interest and is at the height 
of its glories in the spring. Old Fort 
Mackinac is interesting and popular 
and is a grim reminder of the stirring 
scenes there enacted when three great 
nations fought for supremacy in the 
early days of America. Lovers’ Leap, 



















Arch Rock, Sugar Loaf and other 
points on the island offer much of in- 
terest. Thousands visit Mackinac year- 
ly and enjoy its scenic beauty and 
historic interest. 

The cruise to Mackinac from Mil- 
waukee gives the traveler opportunity 
to view the wild beauties of famous 
Washington Island, the smart Wiscon- 
sin summer of Sister Bay, 
Ephraim, Fish Creek and other noted 
Green Bay beauty spots. 

Palatial steamers ply these water 
highways and aboard is provided at- 
tractive entertainment—dancing, deck 
golf, bridge, concerts and parties ar- 
ranged by the social hostesses of the 
boat companies or organized spontane- 
ously by the groups of passengers. 

Steamers will be available for charter 
to those districts so desiring. If suffi- 
cient numbers of any districts are in- 
terested in post-convention trips by 
water, starting at Milwaukee and end- 
ing either there or at Chicago, informa- 
tion may be obtained through the Ki- 
wanis Convention Office, 219 Cedar 
street, Milwaukee. A special committee 
of the Milwaukee General Convention 
Committee will secure and forward in- 
formation relative to tour possibilities. 

Two large steamers have been quoted 
as available for charter on cruises. tak- 
ing up approximately one week, leaving 
after the convention and returning in 
six days to either Milwaukee or Chi- 


resorts 


cago. The cruise would take the 
visitors as far north as Sault Ste. 


Marie, on the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. Guarantees of 175 and 250 



























respectively are necessary to secure 
charter of the boats. 

A Great Lakes cruise is in the process 
of organization by several Kiwanis 
districts, the tour starting at Buffalo, 
Friday June 21, stopping at Cleveland 
and Detroit, at which latter city the 
cruise is actually commenced with a 
daylight sail over Lake Saint Clair. 


From the starboard side of the steamer | 
the traveler glimpses Canadian shores | 


while from the port side may be viewed 
the famous Saint Clair Flats, sometimes 
called “The Venice of America.” By 
Sunday there is smooth sailing down 
Lake Michigan after the journey 
through Lakes Erie and Huron. Ar- 
rival is Monday morning at Milwau- 
kee. 
this tour will use the steamer as their 
hotel during the stay in Milwaukee. 
The return trip will be made so that 


there will be no duplication of stops and | 
will see the arrival in Detroit | 


) 


July 
and Cleveland and July 3 in Buffalo. 





Danny Devere, Good Trouper 
By Joun P. ARBENZ 


Vice-President, Kiwanis Club of 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
The late Danny Devere, “just a 


good trouper,” has paid a debt of grati- | 


tude. 

A good trouper never forgets a good 
turn, and Danny, who in his youth was 
a premier minstrel man, has beque: ithed 
en Wheeling Ki- 

ranis club 
$1,000. The club 
came to Danny’s 
aid when the 
public seemed to 
have turned its 
back upon the 
burnt-cork _ pro- 
fession. So Dan- 
ny remembered. 

After many 
years on the road 
as a leader in the 
big minstrel 
shows, with Lew Dockstader, Al G. 
Fields, O’Brien and others, Danny be- 
came ill and he finally landed in the 
Union Mission at Wheeling. Rev. G. 
W. Cory believed that he was a victim 
of circumstances and he asked the Ki- 
wanis club to take an interest in his 
case. 


Death 














Devere 


Danny 


overtook Danny a_ few 
weeks ago. The Kiwanis club was in 
charge of the funeral. With all the 
ceremony befitting “to the profession,” 
Danny was laid to rest. 

When told of the bequest, James P. 
Hanly, president of the club said: 
“That’s just like Danny—he was a 
good trouper.” 


Those arranging to participate in | 
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THE NEW MONEY SIZE 
ae. ALVORFOLD 


327 


omannail face 
protects 
from dirt 
and wear, 


Card 
Pocket} 







in 23K 
| gold. 












Patented loose leaf device enables you to 

show 4, 8 or more passes, membership 

cards or photos. Made of black genuine 

calfskin, specially tanned for the 

Halvorfold. Compact. There’s a pies 

“as everything in your HALVORF: 
Bintoig 


1/4, Million Men Are Using 
HAL 





|Your name, 4 OOSE leaf, Pass case, Card Case, 
| Smbiem” ‘ Billfold,Check Book Holder, All-In-One. 


VORFOLDS 











Send No Money 
—Pay No C.0.D. 


FREE Examination™ 


Learn about the convenience of Halvorfold Bee, 
by actual use. Compare Halvorfold at $5.00 with billfolds 
selling for $7.50 to $10.00. Send the coupon. 


s. toate ae see 

- W-6, 564 W. Monroe St., Chicago, tI. 

Send me ae HALVORFOLD for free examination, with 
peme, operon. and nee lem in 23K Gold as per instructions 
below—alsc e FR key-case. If I decide not to keep the 
HALVORPOLD I’ it rete it at i” expense, within one week 
and call the deal closed, I keep it, I will send your 
i rice of $5.00. Either way the key-case is mine to keep 
ALVORFOLD comes ey Extra 
4-pass inserts increase life of your 


Bank and Check "725 
Book Pocket 





FREE—Y our name, address 
and lodge emblem in 23K 
Gold Free. This would 
ordinarily cost you from 
$1.00 to $1.50 extra. An 
ideal gift with your 
friend’s name. 











for 8 passes. 
alvorfoid—S0c. 





FREE toKIWANIANS 


For protection give here 


your Club Name ....--scscscccsseseseseseseseseesene . . 
Emblem ‘This Genuine Calf- 
R skin Key-case with 
AME. cececeevcececesesessesessessess y our namein Gold free. It’ S 
yours whether you keep the HAL- 
NOS 65000. 6.65 00.05 REED Rue REE MNEET ED ONE SHG y VORFOLDor not. Don't miss this free 
4 " offer! Read Coupon. Clipand Mail Today. 

hs A.W SESS Wile Gases 9:9: 6k Sa RE AO eae Wea Pan . U. S. LEATHER GOODS Co. 

S% OFF taser Poooceins. fi gu preter ce send cash ' Dept. KW-6, 564 W. Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





poneennnennnncncenany— 








Take This Inexpensive 
Side Trip 
s. s. Christopher Columbus 


s.s. Theodore Roosevelt 
between 


MILWAUKEE 
and CHICAGO 


on day boats. Modern Cafeteria. Fountain 
lunch. Refreshment stands. Delightful ride 
with land always in sight. 


Goodrich Transit Company 
Chicago: Navy Pier Milwaukee: Michigan Street Bridge 


Goodrich Mackinac Cruise 
| 4 DELIGHTFUL DAYS SEND FOR FOLDER 






DANCING 
FREE 


Lv. Chicago Daily (Ex. Sat.) 10 A. 
M. and 6P. M. Sat. 2 P. M.; also 8:30 
P. M. (Ex. Sun. 





ret Milwaukee Daily Ex. Sat., 10:30 
.and 5 P. M. Sat. 3 P. M. Night 
aes 9 P.M. (Ex. Sun.) Daylight sav- 


) Daylight saving time. ing time Milwaukee time is one hour slower. 
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Reduce Your 
Waistline! 













The LITTLE CORPORAL "“ELAS- 
rEX" BELT Is guaranteed to give 
you satisfaction. You'll be pleased 
the minute you put it on. Hundreds 
of repeat orders prove that LIT- 
TLE CORPORAL is the most satis- 
= “tory Reducing Belt on the mar- 


No lacers, buckles, or straps to an- 
noy you. “Onand off ina jiffy.’ 


Write for 2 Weeks 
Trial Offer 


and FREE circular. You owe it to 
yourself to learn about LITTLE 
CORPORAL and what it will do for 
you 

WOMEN: 
Write for illustrated 
circular on our new 


ELSEE REDUCER 


The Little Corporal Co. 


Dept. D6 


1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


COMMITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillen? 
Lhe best ever—new favors, nove! entertainment, 
person ly supervised anywhere Partict lars gladly 


Ey M-Conneh 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 














Stop Forgetting 
The Executive or Secretary 
who uses 
MOORE COLORED 
CARD SIGNALS 
never overlooks anything. The 
most practical reminder 
made Your dealer has them. 
Write for free color chart. 








MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
Wayne Junction , Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOVELTIES fs 


PAPER HATS ‘decmmanhné 
BALLOONS - DECORATIONS 


Send for our new catalog, which 
contains hundreds of funmakers 


RAINBO PAPER FAVOR WORKS 
1306 Belmont Ave. Chicago 


APPLICATIONS NOW 
BEING CONSIDERED 


from able, energetic representatives for permanent 
connection with leading mfr. of high grade electrical 
equipment for physicians and hospitals. Complete 
line in constant demand, producing commissions 
ranging from $200 to $1500 monthly for our pres- 
ent force of 87 men. Profitable exclusive territory 
assigned and leads furnished. This real opportunity 
requires three weeks training at our Chicago plant 
at your transpoftation and living expense. All sales 
immediately return very liberal commission. Apply 








only by letter, fully outlining your qualifications,etc. 


H. G. Fischer & Co., Inc. 
2333-43 Wabansia Ave., Dept. G-1 
Chicago, I11. 
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Philadelphia Awards Service Medal 


The Kiwanis Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal awarded annually by the 
Philadelphia Kiwanis club to the Phila- 
delphian who has rendered the most 
conspicuous public service to the com- 
munity during the year, was presented 
recently to President Charles E. Beury 
of Temple University for his “unsel- 
fish labors in organizing and inspiring 
the citizens of Philadelphia to carry on 
the great educational work of Tem- 

ple University.” As active head 








| 





of and leading spirit in 
the Russell H. Conwell 


Foundation of Temple 





Center: Dr. 
Kiwanis 
Left: 


with the inscription, 


Charles E. Beury, 


Distinguished Service Medal 


presented 


In 
MEMORIAM | 















President, 
Young, Medina, Ohio 
Bell, Wilmington, 
Hooper, Endicott, ! 


Gu Past 
\llen E. 

Charles F. 
George 5. 


Moore, 





A. R. Davis, Wayne, Neb 
Col. E. J. Williams, Savannah, Ga 
E. E. Gr ay, Jr., Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 


McReynolds, Clarksvil 


Thomas E. 


4. W. Alexander , West End, St. I ; 
MacGregor A. Phillips, Lowville, N. Y. 
Henry Grotheer, Mt. Vernon, Y 

C. O. Ballou, Boise, Idaho 

Joe Perry, Director, Kennewick, Wann. 
Frank W. Sears, Brockton, Ma 

M. A. Clonts, Yuma, Ariz. 

Harry S. Fichthorn, Reading, Pa 
Theodore Ernest Williams, Selma, Ala. 
George Sperry, Toledo, Ohio 

Tom Power, Belleville, Ont 

Albert S. Brenneman, Past President, Ambler, Pa. 
Rev. T. B. Hill, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


Asa Warren Candler, Atlanta, Ga 
Ralph R. Rosenberger, Winchester, Va 
Dr. W. L. Andress, Dothan, Ala. 

F. Watson Hannan, Madison, N. J 
Harry C. Walley, New Kens) ngton, Pa. 
S. Johnson, Celina, Ohio 
Allen J. Van Wie, Treasurer, 
D. L. Young, Blairsville, Pa 

Alfons Agather, Kalispell, Mont 
Charles A. Manrow, Washington, Pa. 
George Brant, Lisbon, Ohio 
i aul Morgan, Asbury Park, N. J. 

C. Greenwood, Paris, Ark. 
Pecos X. Crawford, Keepers, N. 7 
Henry B. Rance, North Town, Chicago, IT. 
David C. Arthur, Logansport, ‘Ind 
Don Shannon, North Fort Worth, Tex 
Fred Korsmeier, Manhattan, Kan 
T. Ellis Garriso1 . Arlington Center, 
Tames A. Cannon, Cleveland, Ohi 
Roy C. Handley. Auburn-Lewiston. Me. 
Dr. George R. Inglis, Auburn-Lewiston, Me. 
Fred S. Lyon, Past Secretary, Norwalk, Conn, 
Gus Honold, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Henry B. Coleman, Chippewa Falls, 
©. A, Knapp, New Castle, Pa. 
IL. L. Stephenson, San Antonio, Tex. 
George W. Herrick, St. Marys, Pa. 


Canajoharie, N. Y 


Mass. 


Wis. 


harles H. Morrill, Lincoln, Neb. 
Robert J. Drake, Champaign, I! 

Richard C. Aageberg, St. Joseph, Mich. 

Elmer E. L unsford, Covington, Ga. 





President of Temple University, Philadelphia, 





1929 


June, 


University, President Beury has striven 
unceasingly to carry on the great work 
begun by Dr. Conwell in the interest 
of democratic higher education, ena- 
bling under-privileged boys and girls 
to acquire learning. President Beury 
was formally presented the award at a 
Kiwanis luncheon by Roland S. Mor- 
ris, former ambassador to Japan. 
By a peculiar coincidence the first Ki- 

wanis service medal to be awarded 
in Philadelphia was given to the 
late Dr. Russell H. Con- 
well, founder of Temple 
University. 





1929 


winner of the 
of Philadelphia. 
Front view of the medal shows the figure of a woman, sowing seeds that immediately bear fruit, 
“Ile Serves Best Who Serves Willingly.”” 


annually by the Kiwanis Club 


Richt: Rear view of the Service Medal. 
Stephen M. Meyers, Montrose-L: rescenta, Cal. 
Hiomer J. Rumsey, East Aurora, i 
Dr. William H. Shaffer, North Manchester, Ind. 
Judge G. G. Robinson, Lawrenceville, Ga. 


lames L. Randel, Greencastle, Ind. 

Edgar F. Edwards, Rochester, N. Y. 

J A. Doolittle, Bridgeport, Conn 

B. W. Crandell, Galeshi urg, Il. 

Perley H. Ford, Sanford, Me 

Thompson H. Rowley, Wi ilkes Barre, Pa. 
Willis A. Rich, Emporia, Kan 

\de Heaston, Bingham Canyon, Utah 
August Loch, Pittsburgh, Pa 

J. I. Crayt ton, Re cky Mount, N. C. 
James T. Shillinglaw, Malone N. Y. 
Leslie E, ii icks, Port Jervis, N. Y 

¢ —" 








Official Programs 
Jor Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1929 


Approved by the International 


B a rd of Trustee s 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


January 20-26 


Aui-Kiwanis Nicut 
Fune 24 


CANADIAN CirizENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 
Fune 30-Fuly 6 


Constitution WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 15-21 
| Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees 
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Stranded in a Small town... 
He kept both Fe xsagements by [ clephone 








A PLANT superintendent of a large tire company 
was on a business trip in Canada. He missed his 
connection and was stranded in a town with one 
traina day. Two important engagements loomed 
ahead—one in Toronto, the other in New York. 
He thought of the telephone. He called the two 
cities. He completed his business so satisfactorily 
in both places that neither of the trips was 
necessary. 

The telephone is always ready to put im- 
portant things through. A man in St. Louis was 
too busy to go to Memphis and back. He made 
the round trip by telephone. It resulted in $1400 
worth of business. 

A Seattle lumber company received a 
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shipped in five days. Special items had to 
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carload order on condition that it could be ‘h > 
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be cut. A telephone call to Portland, costing 
$1.15, found a mill that could do the work. The 
car was shipped in time. 

A Minnesota commission house invested $43 .60 
in nine Long Distance calls to five cities and sold 
60 carloads—$24,840 worth—of potatoes. 

What delay, worry or expense could you save 
today? Is there a misunderstanding to be ad- 
justed, an important sale or purchase hanging 
fire? Calls are cheap. 

Typical station to station day rates: Chicago 
to South Bend, 60c. Peoria to St. Louis, goc. 
Cleveland to Philadelphia, $1.60. Pittsburgh to 
St. Louis, $2.35. Boston to Chicago, $3.25. 

Out of town calling is quick and calling 
by number takes even less time. Bell Tele- 
phone Service. Quick. Inexpensive. Universal. 
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volume set of 


Modern American Law, cited by 
Supreme Courts as “"M.A.L.,” is 
the basis of the Blackstone course, 


LAW TRAINING= 


HIS message is directed to the man who is 
contemplating the study of law 
And where is the man who has not at 
some time yearned for law training and the cer- 
tainty of success it brings? 
The Aristocrat of Studies 
Law is the aristocrat among training courses. 
Law students are stamped as men of discernment 
and dignity. They are looked upon with respect. 
A knowledge of law is an absolute necessity 
in every line of business or professional activity. 
Law enhances earning power 
and serves as the means of 
certain advancement. The de- 
mand for a law training is 





For years the Blackstone 
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1 Blackstone Institute teaches one subject only — 


of experience in non-resident educational work. 


2 The instruction method is a combination of 











UCCESS 


Elaborate Lesson Material 





But the set of text books is only one part of this rather 
unusual course. There is, in addition, the elaborate lesson 
material mailed at regular intervals. The lessons direct the 
student’s study efforts carefully, provide him with the written 
work to be done, and call his attention to rules of law per- 
taining to his regular daily affairs. LL.B. degree conferred. 

This text and lesson material was prepared by a group 
of eighty of the most prominent law authorities in the Uni- 
ted States. Included in the list of authors are Justices Taft 
and Sutherland of the United States Supreme Court, the 
deans of eight leading resident law schools, university law 
professors, and state supreme court judges. 

No Exaggerated Claims 

The Institute makes no claim that the 
study of its course will bring a startling 


increase in income to every student. 
Yet most students have reported in- 


completing the course. 
Neither does the Institute claim that 
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Institute, through its home- 


text reading and study of leading illustrative 
cases—a method recognized as the best and 


a law training will enable you to earn 
from $10,000 to $35,000 a year, yet a 


study law course and service, most thorough plan yet devised. | great many law-trained men earn in 
, = pats ‘ anteater. The authors of the Blackstone course are out- excess of that. 
has been meeting and satisfy 3 standing authorities in the field of law. They | The Institute does claim that a law 
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Institute can point to more | _ 
than 50,000 people, among 

them being corporation officials, business execu- 
tives, bankers, lawyers, public accountants and 
others, who have received financial, personal or 
business benefits from this training. Many suc- 
cessful attorneys are among our graduates. 


The Outstanding Course 


The Blackstone Institute delivers to its students 
immediately upon enrollment the complete set of 
text books for the entire course—not one volume 
at a time. 

This is the famous 25-volume Modern Ameri- 
can Law library, cited as standard and authorita- 
tive by the courts of last resort. (See illustration 
in miniature above.) This library forms the basis of the 
course and serves immediately as a valuable reference work 
upon the entire field of modern-day law. Many students 
have said that the library alone is worth the modest tuition 
fee asked for the entire course. 





a cessful business or professional career, 





and that its course is without a peer in 
the field of non-resident law instruction. 


Mail Coupon Today 


The Institute prides itself on the value in text and lesson ma- 
terial delivered and the quality of educational service rendered. 
Full details may be had by asking for a copy of the Institute’s 
64 -page book, “The Law-Trained Man.” 

Here again is definite value and full recom- 
pense for the effort involved in writing for your copy, for 
this little book containssome valuable legal tipsand pointers 
which you can apply at once in your daily business affairs. 


There is no charge for the book. It is free, and you may 
have a copy with our compliments if you will send a post 
card request or use the convenient coupon below. Address 
Blackstone Institute, Dept. 8'0-A,307 N. Michigan Avenue, 


\_hicago, 





BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE - 
Dept.819-A,307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL : 
Please send me by mail, and without obligation, a copy ot your 64-page 


book, “The Law-Trained Man,” and details of your law courseand service. 


Name 


Business Address 
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